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Three years ago the NEw—Cuurcu REVIEw was established as 
the successor of the New-/erusalem Magazine, in the belief that the 
change of form, allowing as it does for longer articles and fora 
greater variety of contents, would be of advantage in attempting 
to cover the field which the earlier publication had so long occu- 
pied. That field, as is well known, is the one brought to view in 
the theological writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, which, being 
founded on the Holy Scriptures, contain, as we believe, the vital 
principles of a new dispensation of Christian faith and life, and 
promise so far as they shall be received by men, to accomplish 
the fulfilment of prophecy in establishing the Lord’s kingdom on 
earth. 
The REvIEw has sought to give expression to these principles, 
and to bring their light to bear upon all subjects and events which 
may be affected by them, whether in the organized Church of the 
New Jerusalem, in the religious bodies around us, or in the world 
at large. 

The Board of Editors, as announced, has consisted of the Rev, 
Theodore F. Wright, Ph.D., as managing editor, and of the Rev. 
Messrs. James Reed, Julian K. Smyth, and Samuel M. Warren. 
Their efforts have been cordially and generously seconded by other 
writers in this country and abroad, and the result has been such as 
to call out many expressions of approval both within and without 
the special lines of the REVIEWw’s activity. 

A literary critic says in a recently published nottin: ” This pub- 
lication does the New-Church clergy and laity great credit ;’”’ an- 
other says: “The New-Cnurcu Review is a quarterly journal 
which should prove vastly interesting and instructive to any reader, 
whatever his or her faith;” another speaks of the “candor and 
ability ” of our articles; and a fourth declares that “it is filled with 
the sweet liberality of this generous faith.” 

In entering upon its fourth year the RrEviEw asks for the con- 
tinued and increased support of those whose cause it serves, i in 
order that it may be yet more useful in the future. 
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INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 


Or the effect of the Last Judgment upon the world, Swe- 
denborg, in a well-known passage, observes : — | 


The state of the world hereafter will be quite similar to what it has 


been heretofore, for the great change which has been effected in the 
- spiritual world, does not induce any change in the natural world as re- 
gards the outward form; so that the affairs of states, peace, treaties and 


wars, with all other things which belong to societies of men in general, 


(Last Judgment, 73.) 


Swedenborg must, 1 think, be understood as meaning 


no change would come in the outward world suddenly or in 
the immediate future ; and not that the great change in the 
spiritual world would not after a time produce changes in 
the natural world. For later on in the same number from 
_ which I have quoted, he tells us that as a result of the change 
brought about in the spiritual world by the Last Judgment :— 


The man of the Church will be in a more free state of thinking on 


matters of faith, that is, on spiritual things which relate to heaven, be- 


cause spiritual liberty has been restored to him. For all things in the 
heavens and in the hells are now reduced into order, and all thinking 
about or against divine things flows in from thence. 

It was therefore a natural result that this freedom of think- 
ing on spiritual things and then on things of this world, 
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brought about a change in the outward form of natural 
things and institutions. Such a change did come about, and 
as a result, as I think, of the great changes in the spiritual 


world. In nothing has this change been greater (although 
it has been great in everything) than in the government of 
nations and in political institutions. In 1757, the civilized 
world, except the small states of Holland and Switzerland, 
which were governed by oligarchies, and England, in which 
the mass of the people had no share in the government, was 
governed by absolute despotism. To-day, Russia is the only 
country of which this can be said, while the “noble French 
nation,” to use Swedenborg’s expression, is a republic, and 
England in effect is one; while all the other nations of 


Europe, Russia excepted, have a parliament, limiting, quali- 
_ fying, or controlling the will of the sovereign. 


In respect of wars also there has been a great change 
within the past century. These are not now, as in the eight- 
eenth century, waged for dynastic reasons; and while terri- 
torial aggrandizement is by no means abandoned, as a reason 
for making war, the interest, or supposed interest, of nations 


as such, and not merely that of their sovereigns as in former 


times, is now the common cause of a resort to arms. — So far, 
there is a great gain. 

Also the horrors of war have been on mitigated. Lord 
Russell, of Killoween, in his paper in the Forum of October, 
1896, mentions these among other respects in which war 
had become less horrible :— 


The greater immunity from attack on the persons and property of the 
enemy-subjects in a hostile country. The restrictions imposed on the 
active operation of a belligerent when occupying an enemy’s country. 
The recognized distinction between subjects of the enemy combatant 
and non-combatant. The deference accorded to cartels, safe conducts, 
and flags of truce. The protection secured for ambulances and hospi- 
tals, and for all engaged in tending the sick and wounded, of which the 
Geneva Red-Cross Convention of 1864 is a notable illustration. The 
condemnation of the use of instruments of warfare which cause need- 
less suffering. 
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But the question presses on us whether it is not possible 


to abolish war altogether. The horrors of it, all are willing 
to admit. That it may be dispensed with, few are as ready 


to allow. Hegel has said that “ War is not an absolute evil, 
and that perpetual peace would be a state of moral stagna- 


tion for the nations.”” And Herbert Spencer is disposed to. 


partially admit this. In a letter to the Arbitration meeting 
at St. James’s Hall, London, on March 3, 1896, he says :— 


Savage as have been the passions commonly causing war, and great 
as have been its horrors, it has throughout the past achieved certain im- 
mense benefits. From it has resulted the predominance and spread of 
the most powerful races. . . . At the same time, military discipline has 
habituated wild men to the bearing of restraints, and has initiated that 
system of graduated subordination under which all social life is carried 
on. But though, along with detestation of the cruelties and bloodshed 
and brutalization accompanying war, we must recognise thege great in- 


_ cidental benefits bequeathed by it heretofore, we are shown that hence- 


forth there can arise no such good to be set against its enormous evils. 
Powerful types of men now possess the world; great aggregates of 
them have been consolidated; societies have been organized; and 
throughout the future the conflicts of nations, entailing on larger scales 
than ever before, death, devastation, and misery, can yield to posterity 
no compensating advantages. Henceforth social progress is to be 
achieved, not by systems of education, not by the preaching of this and 


that religion, not by insistence on a humane creed daily repeated and 


daily disregarded, but only by cessation from those antagonisms which 
keep alive the brutal elements of human nature, and by persistence in a 
peaceful life, which gives full play to the sympathies. In sundry places 
and in sundry ways I have sought to show that advance to the higher 
forms of man and society essentially depends o on the decline of milita- 
rism and the growth of industrialism. 


But most statesmen and philosophers now take a anata 
view of what may be done by arbitration or mediation or 


both to abolish war, or, at least, to make it less frequent. 


When we consider that the six great powers of Europe — 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Austria, Italy, and Russia — 
in 1895, a year of absolute peace, had under arms about 
2,500,000 men, at a cost of nearly $200,000,000, it seems 
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certain that some effort might well be made for some other 
method of settling international disputes nee by the arbit- 


rament of war 
Such a ccmabbeiation, as well as that aiid on the horrors 


of war, has long been thought to be sufficient to justify an. 


attempt at settling these disputes by arbitration. 
There had been something like international arbitration in 


ancient and medizval times. It was common between the | 
Greek states. Laurent says it was a distinctive trait of the | 


Greek race. To Rome however it was unknown. In the 


middje ages something like it occasionally occurred. For ex- 


ample, in 1475, the matters of disagreements between the 
king of France and the king of England, were submitted to 
the decision of three arbitrators chosen by the king of 
France and two by the king of England. I know however 
of no instance of arbitration after 1665 until the present 
century, a period of one hundred and fifty years, except a 
futile attempt under the so-called Jay Treaty of 1794. In 
this century there are numerous instances of it. Since 1814 
there. have been at least seventy-seven international arbitra- 
tions, in forty-four of which the United States was a party, 
and in thirty-five Great Britain was a party. As long ago 
as 1831 the Massachusetts Senate adopted a resolution in 
favor of some plan of international arbitration. , 
So far as I know, the first movement towards international 
arbitration in England was in 1849, when Richard Cobden 
moved a resolution in the House of Commons, requiring the 
government to conclude arbitration treaties in all cases where 
differences could not be settled by diplomacy. It was op- 
posed by Lord Palmerston and defeated. In 1873 a further 
attempt was made to obtain a permanent and universal sys- 
tem of arbitration, but Mr. Gladstone thought it was prema- 


ture, and the attempt came to nothing. The resolution, — 


however, passed. In 1887 there was an attempt made in 
the House of Lords to establish an international court of 


justice. Lord Salisbury in opposing this measure, said :— 
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I confess that I think it is the general feeling, that deeply as every- 
body sympathizes with the object my noble friend has in view, and, ear- 
nestly as we must desire the time to come, when the horrors of war. 
may be prevented by the establishment of some species of international 
arbitration, it is very far from us now. It is further, apparently, than it 


was some years ago. 


It is interesting to note that at the end of ten years, Lord 
Salisbury has quite changed his mind. 

In 1887 also two hundred and thirty-four members of the 
House of Commons and thirty-six of the House of Lords, 
signed a memorial to the President of the United States in- 
viting him to submit the question to Congress. The Presi- 
dent sent the memorial to the Senate and to the House of 
Representatives. 

As aresult there was adopted by the Senate of the United 
States on Feb. 14, 1890, and by the House of Representa- 
tives on April 3, 1890, a concurrent resolution as follows :— 


Resolved by the Senate (The House of Representatives concurring), 
that the President be and is hereby requested to invite, from time to 
time, as fit occasions may arise, negotiations with any government with 
which the United States has, or may have, diplomatic relations, to the 
end that any differences or disputes, arising between the two govern- 
ments, which cannot .be adjusted by agencies, may be referred to arbi- 
tration, and be peaceably adjusted by such means. 


On. July 16, 1893, the British House of Commins adopted 
the following resolution : — 


Resolved, That this House has learnt with satisfaction that both 
Houses of the United States Congress have, by resolution, requested 
the President to invite, from time to time, as fit occasions may arise, 
negotiations with any government with which the United States have, 
or may have, diplomatic relations, to the end that any differences or dis- 
putes arising between the two governments, which cannot be adjusted 
by diplomatic agencies, may be referred to arbitration, and peaceably 
adjusted by such means, and this House, cordially sympathizing with the 
purpose in view, express the hope that her Majesty’s Government will 
lend their ready cooperation to the Government of the United States 
upon the basis of the foregoing relations. 
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It may be interesting to refer to some attempts which 


‘have been made to formulate rules for international arbitra- 


tion. At the session of the Institute of International Law 
at Geneva, in 1876, and at the session at the Hague, in 
1875, the subject of rules for the regulation of the procedure 
of international tribunals was discussed. At the latter ses- 
sion provisional rules were adopted. — 

The preamble sets forth that the Institute, desiring that 
recourse to arbitration for the settlement of international 
differences be practised more and more by civilized people, 
hopes to contribute towards the realization of this end. 
Provisions for arbitration follow the rules of procedure. It 
recommends them for adoption in whole or in part by states 
that may concede agreements to arbitrate. A summary of 
the rules is as follows :— : 

_ The agreement is to be based on an international treaty, 
either of a general nature for every difference, or for a cer- — 
tain class of differences to be designated, that may arise 
between contracting states, or for one or more differences 
already existing. The agreement to arbitrate gives to each 


of the contracting parties the right to appeal to the tribunal 


of arbitration, which it designates for the decision of the 
question in dispute. If there is no agreement as to the ap- 
pointment of the arbitrators, each of the contracting parties 
shall choose one, and these two shall choose the third. 
The tribunal elects the president from its own number, 
and appoints one or more secretaries. It must sit with all 
its members present. The parties may be represented by 
one or more persons before the tribunal. The tribunal has 
a right to determine the forms and the methods of procedure 
before it. The judgment, which must be made within at — 
least two years, must be determined by a majority of the ar- 
bitrators appointed. If the tribunal finds the claims of 
neither of the parties justified, it shall so declare ; and, unless 
limited in this respect by the agreement to arbitrate, shall 


‘determine the true interest of the law in regard to the par- 
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ties in dispute. The judgment must be in writing and 
must contain an exposition of the ground of the decision, 
and be signed by at least a majority of the members. 

In 1883 there was a project of a permanent treaty of arbi- 
tration between the United States and Switzerland, adopted 
by the Swiss Federal Council, which is as follows : — 


1. The contracting parties agree to submit to an arbitral tribunal all 
difficulties which may arise between them during the existence of the 
present treaty, whatever may be the cause, the nature, or the object of 
such difficulties. 

2. The arbitral tribunal shall be composed of three persons. Each 
party shall designate one of the arbitrators. It shall choose him from 


* among those who are neither citizens of the state nor inhabitants of its 


territory. The two arbitrators thus chosen shall themselves choose a 
third arbitrator; but if they should be unable to agree, the third arbi- 
trator shall be named by a neutral government. This government shall 


be designated by the two arbitrators, or, if they cannot agree, by lot. 


3. The arbitral tribunal, when called together by the third arbitrator, 
shall draw up a form of agreement which shall determine the object of 
the litigation, the composition of the tribunal, and the duration of its 
powers. The agreement shall be signed by the representatives of the 
parties and by the arbitrators. 

4. The arbitrators shall determine their own procedure. In order to 
secure a just result, they shall make use of all the means which they may 
deem necessary, the contracting parties engaging to place them at their 
disposal. Their judgment shall become executory one month after its 
communication. 

5. The contracting parties bind themselves to observe and loyally to 
carry out the arbitral sentence. 

6. The present treaty shall remain in force for a period of thirty 
years after the exchange of ratifications. If notice of its abrogation is 


_ not given before the beginning of the thirtieth year, it shall remain in 


force for another period of thirty years, and so on. 


In June 1889, ninety-nine persons from the Legislative 
Assemblies of the United States, Great Britain, France, 
Italy, Spain, Belgium, Denmark, Hungary, and Greece, met 
in Paris for the purpose of considering international arbitra- 
tion. | 

In 1890 a plan of a permanent tribunal of arbitration was 
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adopted by the International American Conference made up 
of delegates from North, Central, and South America. This 
plan contains the following preamble : — 


Believing that war is the most cruel, the most sihien 5 and the most 
dangerous expedient for the settlement of international differences; 
_ recognizing that the growth of moral principles which govern political 
societies has created an earnest desire in favor of the amicable adjust- 
ment of such differences; animated by the conviction of the great moral 
benefits which peace offers to mankind, and trusting that the existing 
conditions of the respective nations are especially propitious for the 
adoption of arbitration as a substitute for armed struggles; convinced 
by reason of their friendly and cordial meeting in the present Conference © 
that the American Republics, controlled alike by the principles, duties, 
and responsibilities of popular government, and bound together by vast 
and increasing mutual interests, can, within the sphere of their own 
action, maintain the peace of the Continent, and the good-will of all its 
inhabitants ; and considering it their duty to lend their assent to the 
lofty principles of peace which the most enlightened public sentiment of _ 
the world approves, do solemnly recommend all the governments by 
which they are accredited, to conclude a uniform treaty of arbitration. 


The articles of agreement refer to arbitration all differ- 
ences or controversies that may arise between the republics 
of North, Central, or South America, making it obligatory in 
all cases except where a question is involved which imperils 
the independence of one of the contracting parties, in which 
case it shall be optional, but obligatory upon the adversary — 
power; the court to consist of one or more persons, and if 
of an even number, an umpire to be chosen, in case the 
court of arbitration fails to agree; the decision of a majority 
of the arbitrators to conclude the question submitted. 

Great hopes were had of the results which might come 
from this conference; Mr. Blaine saying in his address to 
the conference as it was about to adjourn : — 


If in this closing hour we had but one deed to celebrate, we should 

_ dare call the world’s attention to the deliberate, confident, and solemn 

dedication of two great continents to peace, and to the prosperity which 
has peace for its foundation. We hold up this Magna Charta which 
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abolishes war and substitutes arbitration between the American repub- 


lics as the first and great fruit of the International American Conference. 


Similar rules were proposed at the Universal Peace Con- 
gress, at Chicago, in 1893, and in a resolution adopted by 
the International Parliamentary Conference in Brussels in 
1895. In April, 1896, there was held in Washington an 
American Conference on international arbitration, presided 
over by George F. Edmunds, at which there were present 
some of the foremost statesmen and philanthropists of the 
country, and at which the following resolution was adopt- 
ed: 

That in the opinion of this congress, religion, honesty, and justice, as 
well as the mutual interests of civilized society, demand an immediate 


establishment between the United States and Great Britain of a perma- 
nent system of arbitration. 


The subsequent history of international arbitration is well 
known. In December, 1896, there was referred to arbitra- 
tion the matter of the dispute between Venezuela and Great 
Britain, and on the eleventh of January, 1897, there was 
signed a treaty between the United States and Great Britain 
for general arbitration, an event of the utmost importance in 
the history of civilization, and one which more than anything 
else that has yet happened in the history of international 
arbitration, will tend to bring about the abolition of war and 
a peaceful settlement of disputes. The general terms of 
this treaty are doubtless well known, but I will nevertheless 
briefly sketch them. 

The subjects to be arbitrated are divided into two great 
classes, first, claims involving only money damages, private 
claims, that is, having no‘ national character; and second, 


those involving national questions. The first class is made 


up of three sub-classes: first, claims not exceeding one 
hundred thousand pounds sterling ; second, those exceeding 
that sum; third, rights under treaties not involving terri- 
torial claims. The second class is made up of two sub- 
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classes, territorial claims, rights, that is to territory, or fisher- 


ies, access to ports, etc., and claims which involve the decision 
of a disputed principle of general importance affecting the 
_ national rights of a party-claimant. Claims of the first class 
are to be arbitrated before a court of three or five arbitrators, 
the award of a majority being final. Those of the second 
class are to be heard by a tribunal of six arbitrators, each 
country represented by three judges of the Supreme Court, 
or in the case of the United States of a Circuit Court, or 
in the case of Great Britain of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, and the decision must be made by at least 
five of the six, with the right of the party aggrieved to pro- 
test within three months, in which case there shall be no 
resort to hostilities until the mediation of one or more 
friendly neutral powers has been invited. The board of three 
‘arbitrators by whom claims of one hundred thousand pounds 
or less are to be heard is made up of two jurists of repute, 
one to be appointed by each of the parties and a third, called 
an umpire, to be selected by the two. If they fail to agree, 


then the Supreme Court of the United States and the Judi- - 


cial Committee of the Privy Council of Great Britain shall 


appoint such umpire. Failing such appointment in three 


months, the King of Sweden is invited to appoint. 

The board of five arbitrators, by whom the subjects em- 
braced within the'second and third sub-classes of the first 
class are to be decided, are appointed two by each of the 
parties and an umpire who shall be president of the board 
as provided in the case of the board of three arbitrators, all 
of these are to be jurists of reputation. If a question under 


the second class affects the rights of a state or territory, the | 


President may appoint a judge of such state or territory to 
be an arbitrator; and if the rights of a British colony are 
concerned, a judge of such colony may be appointed. 

It is proposed to consider some objections which have 
been urged against arbitration. A noteworthy article which 
may fairly be placed on this side of the discussion is that by 
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the Hon. E. Phelps, in the Af/antic for July, 
1896. He observes: — 


The Venezuelan message of the President has brought forth a consid- 
erable movement among men of the best quality and purest motives in 


behalf of some scheme of permanent international arbitration between © 


the United States and Great Britain. The project has been much dis- 
cussed, mainly by those to whom the theory seems attractive as a means 
of maintaining peace, but who probably have not reflected on its prac- 
tical difficulties. It is not the most promising way to establish friend- 
ship, to begin to construct machinery to settle expected disputes. Nor 
is the occasion which has given rise to the proposal the most fortunate. 
It looks too much as if it were anticipated that we may find it desirable, 
in future political exigencies, to make similar attacks, and wish to secure 
ourselves beforehand against their being resented. 


In the case under consideration a dispute had arisen, and 
of a most serious character, in the course of which many 
hot-headed persons on both sides of the Atlantic were, if 
not clamoring for war, at least crying out that they were 
not afraid of it, and the appearance to many persons of a 
less excitable temperament was that war might come upon 
us suddenly and without any proper consideration or just 
cause. In that condition of things arbitration was proposed 
as a means of settling the differences. Also Mr. Phelps is 
by no means justified in characterizing the position of the 
United States in the Venezuela matter as an attack. No 
attack had been made, but simply an assertion of a principle 
inconsistent with what was understood to be, and indeed, was 


asserted as the English position, and this difference it was 


proposed to submit to arbitration. So that not only do the 
remarks of the distinguished diplomatist have no application 
to the subject under discussion, but they seem clearly to 
involve an entire misconception of the — of the United 
States. 

To go on with this article, Mr. Phelps favors arbitration 
‘in specific cases, or as he phrases it, “in that limited class 
of international cases where the questions involved are 
questions of fact, depending for decision upon evidence.” 
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If there ever were cases to which his definition would 
exactly apply, it would seem quite clear that the Venezuelan 
question was one of them. Mr. Phelps however proceeds to 
state another objection which is certainly weighty, namely, 
“the want of power in the court, under whatever exigencies, 


except that which is precisely conferred by the treaty, even 
so much as is necessary to enforce orders.” It must be ad- ~ 


mitted that this objection has theoretical force. Still it has 
been pointed out that only in two cases have the parties 
who by the decision of a board of international arbitration 
were to carry out an award, failed to do so out of nearly 
eighty cases, where such decisions have been made. It is a 
matter of great regret that one of the cases referred to was 
that of the United States in 1831; the other being that of 
Venezuela in 1894. Mr. Schurz, at the Conference in Wash- 
ington last spring, referring to the objection just mentioned, 
observes with great force :— 

There will be no recognized power behind a court of sibaiition, like 
an international sheriff or other executionary force, to compel the ac- 
ceptance of its decisions by an unwilling party. In this extreme case, 


there would be, as the worst possible result, what there would have been 
without arbitration— war. But in how many of the fourscore cases of 


international arbitration we have witnessed in this century, has such an 


enforcing power been needed? In not a single one. In every instance, 
the same spirit which moved the contending parties to accept arbitra- 
tion, moved them also to accept the verdict. Why, then, borrow trouble 
where experience has shown that there is no danger of mischief? The 
most trustworthy compelling power will always be the sense of honor of 
the parties concerned, and their respect for the enlightened popes of 
civilized mankind which will watch the proceedings. 


Mr. Phelps, however, whose article we are now specially 
considering, beyond what he calls questions of fact, consid- 
ers that it cannot “be expected that any controversy what- 
ever which involves national honor will be submitted to 
arbitration,” nor “any dispute involving the integrity of the 


territory of a nation, which has been occupied by its sub- 
jects, under a claim of right for any considerable period of | 
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time on the faith of their country’s protection ;” and cases 
“where popular feeling on one side or the other has reached 


fighting heat, and has passed beyond the control of repre- 
- sentative government.” 
It is absolutely impossible to see why such a question as 


that suggested by Mr. Phelps cannot be settled by arbitration. 
Either the settlers would be right or wrong, and if wrong it 


cannot matter what their expectations were as to the home © 


government supporting them. So, too, the popular claim for 
war seems not evidently to be a sufficient reason for rushing 
into it. The sober second thought of most people would 
be quite likely to lead to a curbing down of the passion for 
a fight. I have referred to this article at some length, for it 
perhaps fairly sets forth the objections raised to the arbitra- 
tion treaty. On the other hand Mr. Schurz, one of the most 
competent persons to pass on the merits of this subject, 
observes : — 


_ The institution of a regulated and permanent system of arbitration 
between the United States and Great Britain would, therefore, not be a 
mere sentimental cooing between loving cousins, nor a mere stage-show 
prepared for the amusement of the public, but a very serious contri- 
vance intended for very serious business. It will set to mankind the ex- 
ample of two very great nations, the greatest rivals in the world, neither 
of them a mere theorist or sentimental dreamer, both intensely practical, 
self-willed, and hard-headed, deliberately agreeing to abstain from the 
barbarous ways of bygone times in adjusting the questions of conflict- 
ing interest or ambition that may arise between them, and to resort, 
instead, in all cases of difficulty to the peaceable and civilized methods 
suggested by the enlightenment, the moral sense, and the humane spirit 
of our age. If these two nations prove that this can be done, will not 
the conclusion gradually force itself upon other civilized nations that, 
by others too, it ought to be done, and finally that it must be done? 
This is the service to be rendered, not only to ourselves but to mankind. 

While the practicability of international arbitration, by tribunals 
established in each case, has been triumphantly proved, there is some 
difference of opinion as to whether a permanent tribunal is possible, 
whether it can be so organized as to be fit for the adjustment of all dis- 
putes that might come before it, and whether there would be any power 
behind it to enforce its adjudications, in case one party or the other re- 
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fused to comply. Such doubts should not disturb our purpose. Similar 
doubts had to be overcome at every step of the progress from the ancient 
wager of battle to the present organization of courts of justice. I am 
sanguine enough to believe that, as soon as the two governments have 
once resolved that a fixed system of international arbitration shall be es- 
tablished between them, the same ingenuity which has been exerted in 
discovering difficulties, will then be exerted in removing them, and most 


of them will be found not to exist. The end to be reached in good faith 


determined upon, a workable machinery will soon be devised, be it a 
permanent arbitration tribunal, or the adoption of an organic rule for 
the appointment of a special tribunal for each case. We ~— trust to 
experience to develop the best system. 


CHARLES H. DReEw. 
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THE PLACE OF DAVID IN THE SCRIPTURES. 


Tue Sacred Scripture, or Word of the Lord, is the most 
precious of our spiritual possessions. By means of it, as we 
_ profoundly believe, the Lord Himself is revealed to us. If 
we would know who and what our Heavenly Father is, if we 
would understand the laws of His Providence, if we would 
trace the course of His dealings with men, we must con- 
sult the inspired pages of the Bible. There is no other 
authentic source of information on these subjects. Yea, 
more. The faith of the New Church is, that the Scriptures 
are, to those who read them aright, a living medium of God’s 
thoughts. They are written or constructed in such a man- 
ner, as to contain, within the sense of the letter, His infinite 
and eternal truth. Nothing in them is local or ephemeral. 
Nothing is limited to any partial needs or transitory phases 
of human character. But their real scope and tenor are 
universal, Thus they were written for angels in heaven, as 
well as for men on earth. If we understand the relation of 
earth and heaven, as being that of the outer and inner parts 
of one great body of humanity —constant and intimate, 
though not revealed to the natural consciousness —we are 
prepared to see that the Divine Word is a bond of consocia- 
tion or fellowship between them. In like manner, as a nec- 
essary consequence, it is a means whereby all human beings, 
in this world and the other, may, if they will, be brought 
near to, and conjoined with, the Lord Himself. 

Of the greatest value, therefore, is all knowledge which 
helps us to view the Scriptures as a connected whole. What- 
ever serves to present them as a complete and sufficient rev- 
elation, with all their parts related to each other, proves 
them to be worthy of their divine authorship. If nothing 
in them is fragmentary, nothing superfluous, but every book, 
chapter, and verse is seen to hold a place from which it 
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could not be spared without disturbing the general order 
and symmetry, a long step is taken towards recognizing 
them as the appointed medium of the Lord’s presence. To 
perceive the essential unity of the Old Testament and the 
New is no small advantage. To understand how the Lord 
at His coming fulfilled every jot and tittle of the Law and 
Prophets, is to have a flood of light poured upon the story of 
His earthly life, and upon Jewish history as a preparation 


for it. In Him, as a common centre, the oneness and integ- | 


rity of all the Scriptures are made apparent. 

It is impossible to interpret the Old Testament aright, or 
to draw out its broader lessons, unless the representative 
character of the persons mentioned in it is distinctly recog- 
nized. If Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob are simply individual 


men, if Moses means nothing to us but a lawgiver of ancient — 


times, if we consider the Amorites, Canaanites, and Phil- 
istines, the kings of Babylon and Assyria, merely as enemies 
with whom the Israelites fought, the help and blessing 
which we derive from reading the Scriptures will be small 
indeed. This narrow view cuts off all general applications 
of what is written, and excludes the element of prophecy. 
But so far as one can see that the persons, yea, even the 
countries and nations, spoken of in the Scriptures, represent 


interior phases or principles of life which may constantly 
repeat themselves throughout the ages, or that they fore- . 


shadow the things which are universal in human experience, 
he has received an important help towards making the 
Divine Word a living book to him. 


No man mentioned in Jewish history occupies a more | 


prominent place than David. Nor is there any with respect 
to whom it is easier to understand that his mission was not 


_ only personal, but representative and prophetic. Especially © 
are we led to associate him with our Lord Jesus Christ. | 


The latter is often called his son. “What think ye of 
Christ ? whose son is he?” is a question which the Lord 
asked, and which the people answered by saying, “The Son 
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of David.” Such was the literal prediction which had been 
made. In accordance with it the Jews understood that the 
Messiah would be of David’s house and lineage, and would 
sit upon his throne. This promise was fulfilled to the very 
letter, in so far as related to His birth at Bethlehem in a 
family which claimed David as its ancestor. But in other 


respects the fulfilment was altogether spiritual. The Lord’s 


kingdom was not an earthly, but a heavenly one. Others 
beside Jews — yea, the Jews less than others — were gath- 
ered into it. The “good tidings of great joy” were for all 
people. The natural relationship with David was in itself a 


_ secondary matter. Its importance consisted chiefly in what 


was represented by it. 

The throne of David was a type of the more than royal 
glory of the Divine King of Israel. David himself, not only 
in his kingly capacity, but in all the experiences of his life, 
prefigured our Lord and Saviour. Indeed, it is expressly 
stated in some of the prophecies concerning the Lord’s ad- 
vent that His reign will be that of David himself. We 
read, for example, concerning that period: “ David my ser- 
vant shall be king over them, and they all shall have one 
shepherd” ; as if David and the Lord were identical. The 
manifest truth is that, in every passage in which David is 
spoken of, the Lord Himself is spoken of. If we draw aside 


the veil of the letter, instead of the natural story of a son 


of. Jesse, who grew to be the greatest of Israelitish mon- 
archs, we have an account of the inner life of Him who, 
though at first outwardly small and despised, became in the 
view of all who regard Him aright, infinitely glorious. The 
latter is the real David; the former is such only in name. 
The king of the chosen people on earth foreshadows the 
king of heaven. 

In being a representative of the Lord, David does not 
stand alone. The whole Word is the Lamb’s book of life, 
and many are the so-called holy men of old, whose experi- 
ences, as recorded, contribute to its completeness. But it is 
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David who demands our attention at this time. Let me try 
to point out some of the lessons which his life teaches in 
connection with the Lord’s life, and thus, of necessity, in 


connection with our own, and with the lives of all who seek | & 
to follow-the Lord in the regeneration. 


The first thing said about him is: “Behold, he keepeth 

the sheep.” (1 Sam. xvi. 11.) His original occupation was 

that of a shepherd. Is there no spiritual significance in this 

fact? Does it not form a distinct natural basis of much that 

belongs to the life of our Lord? He too was preeminently 
a shepherd; but His sheep were the souls of men. He was tf 

and is the good shepherd, who goes before His sheep, and : 

they, if they will but hear His voice, follow Him. “I am 

the good shepherd,” He says, “and know My sheep, and am 

known of Mine.” One office of a shepherd is to lead his 

flocks to pasture, and to see that they are fed. The Lord, 

as the spiritual shepherd, feeds, with suitable instruction, the 

minds of those who look to Him for help. Another office | ' 

is to defend the sheep from wild beasts and other enemies.  § 

David tells how on a certain occasion he slew a lion and a -— © 

bear which had snatched a lamb out of the flock. In like 7 

manner the Lord protects from temptation and the assaults 

of evil all the loving and trusting ones who put themselves 

under His guidance. Thus may we see that David wasthe _ : 

precursor of One far greater than himself, in that Jehovah _ 

“took him from the sheepfolds, from following the ewes a 

great with young,” and “brought him to feed- Jacob his a 

people, and Israel his inheritance.” | z 

David was not only a shepherd, but a mighty warrior and 

conqueror. He gained for the chosen people final and com- 

plete possession of their promised land. He was the cham- 

pion that overthrew Goliath ; and they said of him: “Saul 

hath slain his thousands, and David his ten thousands.” So 3 

too, the Lord Jesus Christ overcame the foes of mankind. af 

Evil spirits waged war upon Him — yea, all the devils of all | 

the hells put forth their power against Him — but in vain. 
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Thus, i in the time of their great need, He redeemed men, 
and made heaven possible for them. To be led by Him in 
the way of life is to come into a heavenly home. He is the 
David who rules over Israel for ever and ever. “King of 
kings, and Lord of lords,” is the name by which we know 
Him. He would fain govern us by His truth; and by the 
same means would He hold our enemies in subjection. 

Many were the trials and afflictions through which David 
passed. He incurred the hatred and jealousy of Saul, the 
ingratitude and treachery of Absalom. By his own hard 
experience he learned that a man’s foes may be they of his 
own household. The Psalms are in great measure express- 
ive of this experience. They give — utterance to his 


SQrrows and sufferings : — 


~My heart i is sore pained within me: and the terrorsiol Aeetih are fallen 
_ upon me. 
My soul is among lions: and I lie even among them that are set on 
_ fire, even the sons of men, whose teeth are spears and arrows, and their 
tongue a sharp sword. 

Yea, mine own familiar friend, in whom I trusted, who did eat of my 
bread, hath lifted up his heel against me. 

The sorrows of death compassed me, and the pains of hell gat hold 
upon me: I found trouble and sorrow. 


Such are the expressions in which the Psalms abound. 
As we read them, they tell us of David's afflictions ; but they 
describe even more vividly the temptations of our Lord. 
We leap across the intervening centuries, and in the light 
of His divine human life, every word of those ancient songs 
puts on a new meaning. Some of their phrases He even 
takes on His lips, as giving voice to His own experience. 
Such was His language on the cross, “My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me.” Other passages are distinctly 
mentioned as having been fulfilled by, or in connection van, 
Him. For example: — 


They pierced my hands and my feet. | 
_ They part my garments among them, and cast lots upon my vesture. 
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They gave me also gall for my meat; and in my thirst they gave me 
vinegar to drink. | 


The application of these and other verses of the Psalms 
to our Lord Jesus Christ needs only to be suggested, in 
order to be seen. Their literal fulfilment has done much to 
show that He was indeed the One “of whom Moses in the 
Law, and the Prophets, did write.” They serve to associate 
Him indissolubly with King David. But they really relate 
to Him no more than all the other verses do. Yet a deeper 
insight is often necessary for the purpose of discerning the 
relationship. - 

The truth of the matter is that the Psalms are a wonder- 
ful epitome of the varied states of human life. The variety 
of experiences through which David passed, furnished a 
natural opportunity for the expression of those states. The 
sorrows and trials have been spoken of; but the triumph 
and exultation are no less conspicuous. Now the genuine 
and full significance of all these things was realized only in 
the life of our Lord. The human nature assumed by Him 
underwent not merely a little, but the whole, of what per- 
‘tains to man. That is to say, He endured temptations from 
all the devils of all the hells. His experience was not that 
of one man alone, but of universal humanity. Accordingly, 
when rightly understood, it touches one man just as closely 
as another. Regarded as to its interior essence, and not as 
to its mere outward form, it comprehends all that is of any 
consequence in your life or mine, or in the lives of those 
who shall be born on any earth of the universe to the end of 
time. And the Psalms, in their deeper meaning, are the 


story of His experience, which rests in the letter on that of 


David as its foundation. How He was repeatedly tempted 
and brought low, but always resisted and overcame ; how 
_ He laid down little by little the self-life of His juttural Hu- 
manity, and put on the divine and perfect life of the indwell- 
ing Father, so that He is “God with us,” now and ever- 
more, is the sum and substance of that story. 
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One wide difference between David and Him whom he 
represented cannot fail to attract attention. David was a 
sinful man, and the Lord was absolutely without sin. Yet 
David, as a weak and erring mortal, stands in a general way 
for the human nature which our Lord inherited. All the 


evils which in David came forth to view, existed by heredi- 


tary transmission in Jesus Christ as tendencies which gave 
access to infernal spirits, and were the source of interior 
conflicts, which, successfully though they ended, overwhelmed 
Him for a while with darkness and despair. Far, far indeed 
was the baseness of David’s transgressions from anything 
which found place in the Lord’s thoughts. Yet the very 
distinctness and vividness of David's humiliation serve to 
emphasize the reality of the Lord’s temptations, and to 
deepen our abhorrence of the fountain whence. they flowed. 
There was a sense in which even the perfect One could say, 
before His human nature was purged of its infirmities :— 


Behold, I was shapen in iniquity; and in sin did my mother conceive 
me. 
Create in me a clean heart, O God; and renew a right spirit within 


me. 


Thus fully did the Lord identify Himself with human beings, 


and make their experiences His own. David as the shep- 


herd boy, as the conqueror of the Philistines, as he whom 
Saul persecuted, as the founder of Jerusalem, as the one 
who was betrayed by his own flesh and blood, as the mighty 
king and the sweet psalmist of Israel, shows the com- 
pleteness of that identification. Wonderful is the picture 
which he sets before us, if only we have the key to its 
interpretation. The substance of it is contained in the words : 
“TI have found David my servant; with my holy oil have I 
anointed him.” The anointed one is, in the Hebrew lan- 
guage, the Messiah, and, in the Greek language, the Christ. 
Those two words literally mean “anointed.” All anointing, 
whether of priest or king, mentioned in the Old Testament, 
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looks forward to Him who is preeminently the Anointed. 
We find it said in prophecy: “ The spirit of the Lord Jeho- 
vih is upon me, because Jehovah hath anointed me to preach 


good tidings unto the meek.” This prophecy, we know, was 


fulfilled in Jesus Christ. The spirit of God descended to 
_ His Humanity without measure, filling it with its own infin- 
ite glory. The holy oil with which He was anointed to 
preach the good tidings, was the Divine Love itself, which, 
being received into His finite and imperfect Humanity -made 
it perfect and divine. The same is elsewhere called the oil 
of joy or gladness ; for all joy and gladness spring from love. 
“Thou lovest righteousness, and hatest wickedness: there- 
fore God, thy God, hath anointed thee with the oil of glad- 


ness above thy fellows.” To Him who is thus anointed all 


homage and praise are due. 


Of the increase of His government and peace there shall be no end, 
upon the throne of David, and upon his kingdom, to order it, and to 
establish it, with judgment and with justice from henceforth even for 


ever, . 
/ 


_JAMES REED. 
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THEORIES OF EVOLUTION. 


TueE development of a theory of evolution under the in- 
fluence of modern science was inevitable. It was impossi- 
ble that people could always go on repeating that the world 
was made in six days out of nothing by Divine fiat. This 
might do while there was no science, or while the science 
was kept in a corner through fear of the stake, but it was 


only a question of time when the increasing flood of scien- 


tific knowledge would overflow and overthrow the obstruc- 
tions put in its way by an unintelligent theology. The 
« Assembly’s Catechism ” still asks the question, “ What is. 
Creation?” and the children still answer, “It is God mak- 
ing all things out of ——— by the word of His power in 


six days, and all very g ; and it is still preached that all 


the world will be destroyed in one day,— 


That day of wrath, that dreadful day 
When heaven and earth shall pass away, 


but every one who has eyes to see knows that nothing is 


_ made but by a process of growth. It is the patient work of 


science to trace this infinite process of growth which results 
in a tree or a man ora planet, and it is most offensive to 
the spirit of science to hear, out of the pride of pulpit igno- 
rance, harsh words against the doctrine of evolution. 

It is noteworthy that, at the time when men believed in a 
sudden creation of the world, they also believed in a sudden 
regeneration : — | 


Betwixt the saddle and the ground, 
He pardon sought and pardon found. 


The pulpit is still preaching instantaneous regeneration, 
the ritual declares a child regenerated in its baptism, but the 
common sense of the race is learning to say with our Lord: 
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And there will be no return to unscientific conceptions, 
either of creation or of re-creation. The evolutionist has 
acquired a certain boldness and defies the power that burned 
Bruno. ‘Nay, the evolutionist is distinctly passionate in his 


challenge to the Church of the past, and ridicules its threats, 
and glories over its discomfiture. Speaking of the old idea 
of creation, one has said that it held, that God first made a | 


green field and then whacked down an elephant. 

It is unfortunate that this estrangement of so-called relig- 
ion and science has taken place, because it has seemed to 
force the scientific man to become a skeptic, and has tempted 
him to invade the sphere above science and to dogmatize on 
matters in regard to which he was not in the light. Thus at 
the present day we have evolutionists accepting the theory 
that religion is simply a development of fear, the fear of the 
ghosts of ancestors. Religion is “fear of the dark,” as one 
has said, and another mays that worship grew out of “the 
fear of impending evils.” , 

Moreover the whole Darwinian theory. of human develop- 
ment rests on the idea that men have been fighting for life 
and supremacy all the way. “The survival of the fittest” 
really means the victory of stronger over weaker, of brute 
force over anything else. Even the gentle Drummond, who 
has tried so hard to connect his theology with his science, 
can see no otherwise, and says in his “ Ascent of Man” :— 


The impression deepens that, after all, the gladiatorial theory has 


much to say for itself. Its lineal descendants are War and Industry. — 


War was the foster mother of civilization, the patron of the heroic 
virtues, the purifier of societies, the solidifier of states. It stands out 
on every page of history as the maker and educator of the human race. 


One is tempted to ask, What have their constant wars 
done for the savage tribes of which we have some knowl- 
edge? Has it not depopulated their countries, destroyed 


“First the blade, then the ear, after that the full corn in the 
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their homes, brutalized their men, and sacrificed their chil- 
dren? There is perpetual war among the tribes east of 
Palestine, and what has it done for them but to debase 
them ? 

But these points are oi mentioned in order to show that 
the theories of evolution prevailing among scientific men, 
having arisen without any help from theology, and indeed in 


" spite of it, are essentially atheistic, and must remain so as 


4 | long as theology is what it has been. Far different will be 
2 the case when the new st can make its influence felt 
in this field. 
The New-Churchman is an evolutionist, but 

= not at all an atheistic one. To him every fact substantiates 
the doctrine of gradual development. His world is a world 
in which an Infinite Creator dwells and works by the influx 
of His own life, ever forming recipients of life and giving 
them more and more of life as they are capable of receiving 
it. The wonderful development of a child from the first 
cell, and of the man from the child, and of the angel from 
the man, fills him with awe. He would not lose for any 
price the sense which he possesses of the unlimited patience 
of the Divine Father in His dealings with the blade of grass, 
the sparrow, or the mountain. He goes back to the begin- 
ning and contemplates, by the aid of Swedenborg in his 
“Principia,” the evolution of the planet from the nebula. 
Even so intelligent an historian as Dr. John Fiske attributes 
the nebular hypothesis to Kant, saying that Kant an- 
nounced it in 1755, and that it was restated by Laplace in 
1796. These dates are correct, but how can Dr. Fiske have 
overlooked the folio issued by Swedenborg in 1734, under 
the title “ Principia,” and devoted to the announcement and 
proof of the nebular theory? Others are more competent 
to deal with this subject than the writer, but he is sure of 
his facts. Yes, Swedenborg began with this theory in 1734, 
and, while perfectly scientific, was never at all atheistical in 
his conceptions. In 1745 he issued the little book called 
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“The Worship and Love of God,” and in this he set forth 
his view of the earliest human life, brought forth in a gar- 
den very different from the stormy peninsulas of Darwin- 
ian theorists, and led on by the divine care to knowledge 
and grace, preserving a sweet childlikeness while gaining the 
power of manhood. The New-Churchman is thus in touch 
with all the traditions of the golden age, and is at the same 
time a thorough evolutionist. Let me recall Swedenborg’s 
own question as to how the early people on earth were cared 
for, since there were then no angels to watch over them, and 
the answer given : — 


The question arose in my mind, how the first man and those first born 
could exist before the Grand Man [heaven] was formed. I received 
answer, confirmed by a spiritual idea which convinced me, that the first 
men were led by no other than by the Lord alone, for the Lord is all 
in all. He alone sustains the human race, now by means of angels and 
spirits, then immediately without angels and spirits. The race was His 
from the beginning; therefore He takes all the care. — 2 25915 
July 13, 1748.) 


Even when he wrote this, Swedenborg was obtaining the 
teaching of the Scriptures on this very subject, and in 1749, 
he issued the first volume of his “ Arcana,” explaining the 
early part of Genesis, and showing that the days of crea- 
tion tell the story of the mind’s evolution from voidness 
and emptiness into the image of God. “Let there be light,” 
is the dawn of self-consciousness, | 

As it is not intended at the present time to dwell upon 
this series of mental changes, the revealed doctrine of evo- 
lution, it is sufficient to point out that the evolution of man- 
kind and of the individual is really one, so that we have in 
Genesis both the history of man and the description of the 
growth now of a man from infantile unconsciousness to the 
full spirituality represented by the term, “image of God,” 
introduced into the account of the sixth day. Thus it isa 


divinely conducted evolution all the way. Men were not_ 


thrown out upon earth to fight and suffer and die, but they 
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were provided for as children now are with the tender care 
which is necessary, and, as they grew, they were brought to 
know how to protect themselves. Fighting came of evil, 
evil came of the gradually perverted selfhood. When the 
morning stars sang together, the sons of God shouted for 
joy and not for rage. 
How “oa near Tennyson came to science in the “ In Me- 

moriam ’ 

‘The baby new to earth and sky, 

What time his tender palm is pressed, 


Against the circle of the breast, 
Has never thought that “this is I.” 


But as he grows he gathers much, 
And learns the use of “I” and “ Me,” 
And finds “I am not what I see, 

_ And other than the things I touch.” 


So rounds he to a separate mind _ 
From whence clear memory may begin, 
As, through the frame that shuts him in, 
His isolation grows defined. 


Standing as he does, by virtue of this accepted revela- 
tion, at a point of view from which he sees the end from 
the beginning of this marvelous development, the New- 
Churchman is deeply interested in all efforts, scientific or 
otherwise, to get at the truth, and yet he finds much to 
criticize in the views put forth by evolutionists in general. 
Just now, in common with many others, the articles by 


Dr. Lyman Abbott in Zhe Outlook engage attention. Dr. 


Abbott has the disadvantage of being a popular preacher 
who is publishing a periodical. His public addresses must 
therefore be given to the printer, and this makes much of 
his writing seem incomplete and of the nature of abstracts 
rather than essays; yet the interest felt in all that he says 
or writes in his systematic, fearless way, has led the public 
to follow his papers with care, and of course with a certain 
sympathy for evolution. 
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Dr. Abbott has given to his articles the general title of — 


“The Theology of an Evolutionist,” and in the first treats 
of the relations of “Religion, Theology, and Evolution.” 
He takes a distinctly theistic position, saying with Dr. John 


Fiske that “ Evolution is God’s way of doing things.” He 


arraigns current theology as “ Roman in its origin,” separat- 
ing God from His universe. On the other hand evolution 


_ makes God immanent in His world and is therefore a juster 


view. He is severe upon the old theology, but does not 


_ misrepresent it unless he gives it more weight at this time 


than it deserves, and so does some injustice to Christians 
who change their views more slowly than he has done. 


In his second paper, on “ Creation by Evolution,” he care- 


fully points out that the origin of life is not to be consid- 
ered, but only the process of life. “The evolutionist does 
not attempt to explain the cause of phenomena; he simply 
recites their history.” He quotes Le Conte’s definition of 
evolution as “continuous, progressive change according to 
certain laws and by means of resident forces,” and analyzes 
and explains this definition. He condemns the old idea of 
“creation by manufacture.” He defends Huxley. He feels 


that the true view brings God nearer because it takes crea- 


tion from a date long past and sets it in our presence to-day. 


This is an excellent beginning, not very learned nor very. 


original, but having good substance for popular instruction. 
The third paper treats of “Sin.” Here he seems to be 
less clear. Adam as a man is brought forward. Either we 


must believe that Adam sinned or we must break with the 


Church. There is no pains taken to make plain the Scrip-. 


ture account; it is set aside at once in favor of the evolution- 
ary idea, which is, of course, that men, originally animals, 
occasionally show a trace of their origin and so do wrong by 
acting brutishly. Here we cannot follow. Dr. Abbott holds 


that the indistinguishableness of the human germ from that. 


of a dog or ape proves that there is no difference between 
them at that stage. But does not this beg the question ? 
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If indistinguishable by one man or any number of-men with 
microscopes, why essentially so? “At night all cows are 


black.” Does not Dr. Abbott see that this fact of (to him) 


indistinguishable germs proves nothing? He asks, “Did 
Adam fall six thousand years ago? I do not know, and —I 
desire to say it reverently —I do not care.” He holds clearly 
to the nature of sin as defiling and debasing, and of the 
need of victory through temptation. He has a distinctly 
moral view of sin. Yet he is not clear about it, since it 
would be as easy to attribute good to the good animal we 
came from as evil to the bad animal. In fact he does not 
explain it. | | 
The fourth paper is on “The Evolution of Revelation,” 

and is still less convincing. Here he takes the ground that 
the Scriptures embody the growing natural ine of 


man. Some of his sentences are, — 


As compared with the Phoenicians, the Egyptians, the Babylonians, 
the Assyrians, they [Israelites] were wonderfully in advance of their 
age. 3 
The Israelitish people possessed the spiritual nature developed in a 
remarkable degree. There came from time to time men of exceptional 
spiritual development. These men, called prophets, told the people 
what they had seen, felt, discovered, respecting God, truth, and duty. 

After something like a thousand years the books of the Old Testa- 
ment, so called, were gathered together; not at any one time, not by any 
ecclesiastical process, but by gradual selection. 


Now the fact is that we have no evidence whatever in 
historical documents that the Israelites were any more relig- 


‘ious than the Egyptians or Assyrians. The religious news- 


paper cares so little for archzeological research that it is not 
strange to find the editor of Ze Outlook so ignorant in re- 
gard to Egyptian and other religions, but his whole conten- 
tion as to revelation stands or falls with this statement. So 
with the statement of the remarkable spiritual development | 
of Israel. It had no such development. The rites of its 
Church prove that it had the lowest type of religion. Mod- 
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ern Jewish scholars are praising Israel and are persuading 
Dr. Abbott and others who wish to do away with a Word of 
God in favor of natural religion, but no fact supports the 
declaration. And as for these sentiments about the prophets, 
they are simply marvelous as coming from one who had 
read the Prophets before speaking of them. They spoke 
the messages of God, not what they saw or felt or discov- 
ered. Elijah was not at all the kind of saint imagined by 
' Dr. Abbott, but a fearless Jewish messenger of God, doing 
God’s bidding. To be sure, the Prophets described visions, — 
but they did not understand them. They did not see or 
- or discover that the Lord would come, they were told 
o; “the word of the Lord came unto me, saying, Thus 
saith the Lord.” 7 
It is in his fifth paper, on “ The Place of Christ in Evolu- 
tion,” that Dr. Abbott seems to be most in error. He goes 
back and defines evolution, he approaches his subject with 
cautious suggestions of problems unsolved, but he cannot 
avoid saying at last that, to him, there is no God-Man : — 


There are not two kinds of divinity. The divinity in man is not dif- 
ferent in kind from the divinity in Christ, because it is not different in 
kind from the divinity in God. Our divinity is the same in kind as 
Christ’s divinity, because it is the same in kind as God’s divinity, be- 
cause there are not and cannot be two kinds of divinity. Christ is filled 
with all the fulness of God, and we are inspired to pray that we, too, 
may be filled with all the fulness of God. What Jesus was, humanity is 
becoming. All life is God, all force is God. Je esus Christ did not man- 
ifest all the qualities of God. 


This is clearly Spinoza’s view. All is God, man is God, 
nature is God. One divinity? Yes, but is there no differ- 
ence between the self-existent Creator and the recipient of His 
gift of life? Is Lyman Abbott infinite, omnipresent, omnis- 
cient, omnipotent? If he is, his language is correct; if he 
is not, his language is irrational. But one kind of divinity ? 
Is nothing finite? We have not met witha more sweeping 
bit of pantheism. It is seemingly respectful to the Christ, 
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but it really isa Jewish denial of Him. “Iam the way, the 
truth, and the life,” ‘I am resurrection and life,” He said, 
and can any finite man say that he is the life? “Unto me 
is given all power in heaven and on earth,” He said, and can 
any man say that? The Lord is one and His name one. 
“Tam that Iam.” If Lyman Abbott should name his son 
« Jehovah,” what would be said of it? Wecannot think that 
he will dwell long in this darkness. 

In his sixth paper he replies to correspondents. In Site 
this he is at his ease. He says at one point :— 


It is not my object to show that the scientist is right, but to show 
that, if he zs right, he may still hold to spiritual faith in God, Bible, 
Christ, Sacrifice. 


But we hed seen a sort of faith is left to one who 
goes with Dr. Abbott. He says that he is not expert in 
science, but studies the moral side ‘of evolution. He does 
not hope to convince opponents, but to lead to the light 
those already in favor of evolution in general. 

When speaking of Redemption in his seventh paper, Dr. 
Abbott seems to be more in accordance with the truth, be- 
cause he eloquently pictures the whole process of regenera- 
tion as a growth out of animalism into heavenliness, but in 
addition he directly denies any fall in human history or any 
return to a pristine innocent state. Of course, as usual, he 
places theology in the most unfavorable light, and does away 
wholly with the Christian doctrine of a redemption wrought 
by our Lord. Man is redeemed in this view by raising him- 
self through “resident forces”; but the facts of history 
show the extreme degradation of man, through long decline, 

at the time of the Christian era. ; 

It speaks well for the fairness with which Dr. Abbott 
conducts Zhe Outlook that, in the same issue which contains 
his paper on Evolution, he inserts a letter received from a 
Unitarian clergyman who informs him that Unitarians gen- 
erally have for some time held and taught just the views 
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which Dr. Abbott is now presenting, and that Rev. M. J. 
Savage in particular has long promulgated such ideas until 
they have been generally accepted as confirming the nega- 
tive views in regard to the Scriptures, the Lord, and the new 
birth held by the more radical Unitarians. In other words, 
turnirig from the Scriptures as their source of knowledge, 
_ they have looked to Herbert Spencer, as Dr. Abbott now 

There are the three theories of Evolution enumerated 
above. One is wholly atheistical and rests upon the idea 
that dust somehow gets together and makes a brain that will 
think. This is not Dr. Abbott’s view at all. His is a 
second view, now widely current, that gladiatorial struggles 
and animal passions were the accompaniment of primitive 
human life. These two theories agree in this, that early 
man felt no divine parental care and that religion of any 
kind came in as the outcome of superstition. The. third 
theory makes the Lord the parent and the guardian. Ac- 
- cepting as wholly orderly the gradual development of the © 
race as seen now in the individual, it adds the thought of a 
peaceful life and tender care for early helplessness. It is 
thus a clearly Biblical view: “He bare them and carried 
them all the days of old.” It is also a view which does not 
conceive of the Lord as appearing in His loving work at a 
very late day, like an earthly parent waiting a few years to 
see if his child is likely to be a worthy man, but which pre- 
sents Him at the cradle, so to speak, providing with omnipo- 
tent care for every one created by Him. , 

From the idea of a fortuitous evolution to that of Dr. 
Abbott is a high step; a still higher one relieves us of the 
confusion in which Dr. Abbott labors and gives us a grand 
and perfect theory at once of human evolution and of the 
Divine Providence. 


THEODORE F, WRIGHT. 
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“THE NOBLE FRENCH NATION.” 


IT is an interesting fact that Swedenborg speaks with 
commendation of the French. In the work on “Divine 
Providence,’ 257, and also in the “Apeenyee Revealed,” 
745, he calls them “the noble French nation.” In both his 
works on the Apocalypse he says that verses 12-14 of the 
seventeenth chapter are concerning the French, who, although 
nominally in Babylon, are not of it. He does not speak at 
length of the French as he does of the Dutch, English, and 
Germans. He tells us more of the character as revealed in 
the light of the spiritual world of the Swedes, Italians, and 
Russians ; but what he does say of the French is praise, not 
condemnation. 

It is true he does not confine the adjective nobtlis, to the 
French ; he applies it once to the Germans and once to the 
English; yet, even though it be translated “eminent,” or 
‘“‘notable,” rather than “noble,” as it has been contended 
should be done, nevertheless, taken in connection with what 
else is said of them, it seems to the Anglo-Saxon high praise 
for the French; for we are accustomed to think of them as 
light, volatile, inconstant ; yea, more, as immoral ; and they 
are notably skeptical. 

He who wishes to follow what is said of the French with | 
_a more careful study of their character from the view-point 
of the writings is doomed to disappointment. The location 
of the other prominent European nations in the spiritual 
world is given, together with an analysis of their national 
characteristics, but we find nollie like this concerning the 
French. 

We know that whien our tetas differs from the teach- 
ing of the Church, it is we who are at fault. Our judg- 
ment, being from appearances, may be erroneous. Yet the 
inquiring mind will not rest until it sees wherein appearances 
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may be fallacious. We may admit that we are of so differ- 
ent a genius that we cannot do justice to the French charac- 
ter. Yet not satisfied with that, we continue to ask, What 
is the difference? Why should it be true that different 
standards must be applied to one people from those van 
are used to measure another? 

In answer, the mind of the New-Churchman instantly re- 
verts to the doctrine of the Grand Man. As in the individ- 
ual there are the several functions of the intellect, the heart, 
- the nerves, the hands and feet — each organ being amenable 
to its-own laws and not so fully amenable to those of the — 
other organs — so is it likewise in every aggregation of in- 
dividuals. In church or in government there must be a _ 
_ head, there must be hands, there must be respect of all parts 
to the whole and of the whole to all parts. That there may 
be any unity, this must be true of township and county 
organization as well as of the nation, must be true of the 
smallest Church society as of the whole Church. What is 
true of each nation is also true of the aggregate of nations ; 
especially, perhaps, of those who have the same Bible and in 
general the same religion. It will be true of those closely 
connected by commerce and intercourse, that the various 
nations will fall unconsciously into their rightful places, some 
leading, some following and si de each one having its 
own peculiar place. 

This doctrine of the Grand Man explains many things 
otherwise inexplicable. It gives one, whenever applied, a 
general view from which particulars may be easily classified. 
Without it one may fill his whole mental vision with a single 
and comparatively unimportant fact; but, when once is ap- 
plied this preeminently human standard, facts easily take on 
their true values. In the endeavor, therefore, to understand 
why Swedenborg speaks of “the xod/e French nation,” I 
know of no other satisfactory way than to try to determine 
its function in the civilized world.* 


* That each nation is a unit is very evident to one who observes how its 
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That each nation has a function appears from the follow- 
ing: 

That the greater wars, notwithstanding they are connected with a, 
ter, depredations, violence, and cruelty, are not prevented by the Lord 
from being carried on by kings and generals . . ..is owing to several 
causes which arte hid in the treasury of divine wisdom. Some of these 
have been revealed to me ; among which is the following —that all wars, 
although they are of a civil nature, are representative of the states of the 
church in heaven, and are correspondences; such are all the wars which 
are described in the Word, and such are also all wars at this day. The 
wars described in the Word are those which were carried on by the 
children of Israel with various nations, as with the Amorites, the Am- 
monites, the Moabites, the Philistines, the Syrians, the Egyptians, the 
Chaldeans, the Assyrians ; and when the children of Israel, who repre- 
sented the church, departed from their precepts and statutes, and fell 
into the evils which were signified by those nations (for each particular 


- nation with which the children of Israel waged war signified some par- 


ticular kind of evil), then they were punished by that nation. . . . Simi- 
lar things are represented by wars at this day wherever they are; for 
all things which are done in the natural world correspond with spiritual 
things in the spiritual world, and all spiritual things concern the church. 
It is not known in this world, which kingdoms in Christendom represent® 
the Moabites and Ammonites, which the Syrians and Philistines, and 
which the Chaldeans and Assyrians and the others with whom the chil- 
dren of Israel carried on war; nevertheless there are kingdoms in Chris- 
tendom which represent those people. (Divine Providence, 251.) 


I have become convinced that the function or use of 
France among the nations is that of the cerebrum — that 
France does for the world what the cerebrum does for the 
individual. | 

Let us notice briefly what the cerebrum or the front brain. 
does for man. It does his thinking. It originates. It 
philosophizes. It does not assume the drudgery of applying 
what has become habitual ; that is left to the cerebellum 


leading characteristics are to be found in every one of its citizens; as also 
from each of the nations surrounding Canaan having its special significance, 
as Egypt the Scientific, Assyria the Rational, etc. Likewise from such state- 
ments as this: “ Each nation appears before the Lord as one man according 
to uses.” (Divine Love, vi.) 
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and to its ganglia. Brilliancy belongs to the province of the 
cerebrum. Under the dominion of a new idea it would, un- 
checked, go to extreme lengths. But the cerebellum, the 
home of the will, acts as a balance wheel. Habit and love 
hold back the intellect, and after sublime flights it returns to 
the ‘standard previously established by the life, instead of 
lifting the whole man to the new and higher plane of thought. 
Yet all progress is from and by means of the cerebrum. 
Nothing but the old habitual round would be possible with- 
out its searching out the way and stimulating to its attain- 
ment. These separate uses of the two brains have been 

_ pretty clearly established by experiments in vivisection which 
it will be unnecessary to describe. And this the more so 
because it is not my purpose to refer to the cerebrum as an 
organ of the body, but rather to the province of the intel- 
lectual in the life of the man both physical and mental. For 
it is not so important to determine where it is seated as that 
there is a separate intellectual faculty. 

If it can be shown that France has done for “western 
civilization,’ what the intellectual brain does for the individ- 
ual, her right to be called “the noble French nation ” will 
have been fully established. I quote first from Benjamin ; 
Kidd’s “ Social Evolution ” (pp. 297, 298) : — 

Certain qualities peculiar to the ancient Greek mind, seem to find a 
truer expression amongst the French people than they do elsewhere in 
our civilization. . . . Any conscientious observer, when first brought into 
close contact with the French mind, must feel that there is an indefinite 
something in it of a distinctly high intellectual order which is not native 
to either the German or the English peoples. It is felt in the current 
literature and the current art of the time no less than in the highest 

- products of the national genius of the past. In the streets of the capital 
and the provincial towns, in the public buildings, in the churches, tem- 
ples, and art galleries, even in bookstalls, one encounters at every turn 
something of that noble intellectual sense of the ideal and of the appro- 
priate which was characteristic of the Greek mind. 


Scarcely any one will doubt that the province of the an- 
cient Greeks was a distinctively intellectual one. This is 
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_ clearly brought out in Rev. Frank Sewall’s “ The New Re- 
naissance,” and is not a new thought to New-Churchmen. If 
the mantle of the Greeks has fallen on the French it would 
seem to favor this idea of the place of France in civilization. 

In his “ History of Civilization” (pp. 3, 4), Guizot says : — 


_ At different epochs Italy has taken the lead of her [France] in the 
arts; England in political institutions ; and there may be other respects | 
under which, at particular periods, other European nations have mani- 
fested a superiority to her; but it is impossible to deny that, whenever 
France has thus seen herself outstripped in the career of civilization, she 
has called up fresh vigor, has sprung forward with a new impulse, and 
has soon found herself abreast of or in advance of all the rest. And 
not only has this been the peculiar fortune of France, but we have seen 
that, when the civilizing ideas and institutions which have taken their 
rise in other lands, have sought to extend their sphere, to become fertile 
and general, to operate for the common benefit of European civilization, 
they have been necessitated to undergo, to a certain extent, a new prep- 
aration in France; and it has been from France as from a second native 
country that they have gone forth to the conquest of Europe. There is 
scarcely any great idea, any great principle of civilization which, prior to 
its diffusion, has not passed in this way through France. . . . Certain 
it is that our ideas are more popular than those of other people, present 
themselves more clearly and intelligibly to the masses, and penetrate 
among them more readily. 


Clearly, if Guizot i is right i in his estimate, this is directly 
within the province of the cerebrum. The cerebrum does 
not originate every new thing that enters into the life of 
the man. It gathers facts as they are presented. It 
learns sometimes from the experience of one or other of 
the bodily members. But never does anything become a 
law of life to man till it has passed through the cerebrum, 
has there been assimilated, and has taken form in which it 
may become a law of conduct. 

- To the same purport is what W. C. Brownell says in his 
“French Traits” (p. 39):— | 


That is why France is so inexhaustibly interesting — because in one 
way or another she, far more than any other nation, has always repre- 
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sented the aspirations of civilization, because she has always sought 
development in common. : 


Although he means by “development in common” the 
solidarity of France as a nation as opposed to the individual- 
ism of the Anglo-Saxons, it is also true that, as a result of 
her solidarity, she is able to lead and represent the aspira- 
tions of civilization for Europe as well as for her own citizens. 


Again (p. 86), he says :— 


The grandiose towers and severe facade of Notre Dame speak the 
same thought, in the dialect of their epoch, that the Pantheon uttered to 
the eighteenth and the Arc del’Etoile declares to our own century. The 
panorama which spreads out before one from Montmartre or St. Cloud 
is permeated with this thought — as distinct to the mental as the scene 
itself is to the physical vision. Paris seems to stand for it— as did the | 
Athens of Pericles and the Florence of the Renaissance. Like them 
she seems to symbolize the apotheosis of intellect. 


This would also suggest what necessarily follows in case 
our main proposition be true, that the province of the intel- 
lect or of the cerebrum moved westward with the march of 
civilization and tarried a short time in Italy before taking up 
its home in France. Such a large part of “ French Traits” 
directly testifies to the character of that people as being in 
full accord with the character of the intellectual faculty, that 
it is difficult to select quotations. We read on p. 86 :— 


This worship of reason has been characteristic of France ever since 
the nation became conscious of itself as a nation, and the fact that its | 
special distinction is highly developed intelligence is perhaps equally a 
cause and an effect of this. 3 

The belief that the increasing purpose running through the ages oper- 
ates through any other agency than that of the human intelligence seems 
fantastic to French reason. (p. 87.) : 

It is this confidence in the efficacy of the intelligence which makes the 
French so swift to execute their ideas, so anxious to press and impose 
them. The trait is as noticeable in personal as in public matters, in the 
social as in the political arena. It is this which makes them so enam- 
ored of the positive and practical truths; and it is their passionate at- 
tachment to these and their desire to make them prevail, which splits 
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parties into groups, reverses ministries, produces revolutions. That a. 

thing should be admitted and not adopted, is incomprehensible to the 

French mind; that it should not be admitted after having been proved, 

after all that may be said against it has been answered, and simply be- 

cause of an instinctive distrust in the human reason, is inconceivable to 
it. . . . People divide upon ideas, and not upon prejudices, or even upon 
interests. (pp. 88, 89.) , 


These words would be just as true of the individual intel- 
lect, or the understanding as separate from the will, as of 
the French people. And how far from true they would be 
of the English or even of ourselves! The English mind 
never accepts pure and abstract reason for its guide. It is 
governed by prejudice and by custom. Every one knows 
that to sway Englishmen, the affections must be reached. 
How is it in the individual? Let the mind be once firmly 
seized by an idea and everything else fades for the time into 
insignificance. The understanding turns from what has 
before enchanted it. It devotes all its powers and energies 
to compassing and enforcing that one great truth. Previous 
opinions are brushed aside with contempt. And it would 
seem that the whole man, body.and soul, was fully committed 
to the new law. But there is more than intellect in man. 
It may be only after long time and hard struggle with awa- 
kening prejudice that the law of reason becomes the law of 
life: But if it be true that there is a people who fulfil for 
_ the world the function of the pure intellect, must it not be 
that people of whom this could be said : — | ae 

Upon a vast body of intellectual matters our thinking is not straight 
_ because it is, in these matters, dependent upon certain firmly held no- 
tions which would be seriously compromised if we were not careful to 
keep one eye on them, whatever subject we may be dealing with at the 
moment. If I admit this in regard to A, what will be the effect of the 
admission upon the opinion I hold in regard to X? is a common mental 
reflection with us when brought face to face with certain topics. This 
is never the mental attitude of the Frenchman, who looks at the matter 
in hand with absolute directness. He has an instinctive dislike of the 
confusion which results from thinking of more than one thing at a time, 
an instinctive disposition to look at it simply and postpone all considera- 
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tion of its consequences — about which we are in general deeply con- 
cerned. He readily makes sacrifices to secure clearness. (/bid., p. 101.) 

The passion for clearness appears nowhere more manifest than in the 
French language itself, the. clearness of which is commonplace. It is 
for this reason . . . that it is the language of diplomacy. It is impossi- 
ble to be at once correct and obscure in French. Expressed in French 
a proposition cannot be ambiguous. Any given collection of words has 
a significance that is certain. (p. 115.) 


In harmony with this estimate of the French as partaking 
_of the nature of the intellect, is what Swedenborg says of | 
them in the “Apocalypse Revealed ” : — 


“And the ten horns which thou sawest are ten kings who have re- 
ceived no kingdom as yet,” signifies the Word as to its power from 
divine truths among those who are in the kingdom of France, and who 
are not so much under the yoke of the popish dominion; with whom, 
nevertheless, there is not as yet a church altogether separate from the 
Roman Catholic religion. (740.) 

' But receive power as kings one hour with the beast,” signifies that 
the Word has power among them, and they through the Word, as though 
they were in its divine truths. By receiving power with the beast is sig- _ 
nified to have power together with the Word, thus that the Word has 
power with them, and that they have power through the Word. (741.) _ 


For it is the truth as received in the understanding, truth 
rationally comprehended and given rule and dominion, that 
is signified by a king. Wherefore if those in France are 
called kings because of the power of the Word with them 
and their power through the Word, it would seem to indicate 
that they receive the Word rather intellectually than in the | 
will. 

We cannot profitably go much further in this — of the 
French character and function without contrasting it with 
its antithesis, the English. I quote first from a work already © 
referred to, Guizot’s “History of Civilization” (pp. 274, 
275) :— 

English civilization has been especially directed toward social niiibans 
tion ; toward the amelioration of the external public condition of men; 


toward the amelioration, not only of their material, but also of their moral 
condition ; toward the introduction of more justice, more prosperity into 
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society; toward the development of right as well as of happiness. 
Nevertheless, all things considered, in England the development of soci- 
ety has been more extensive and more glorious than that of humanity; 
social interests and social facts have in England maintained a more 
- conspicuous place and have exercised more power than general ideas; 
the nation seems greater than the individual. This is so true that even 
the philosophers of England, men who seem devoted by their profession 
to the development of pure intelligence—as Bacon, Locke, and the 
Scotch philosophers — belong to what one may call the practical school 
of philosophy; they concern themselves above all things with direct and 
positive results; they trust themselves neither to the flights of the imagin- 
ation, nor to the deductions ‘of logic; theirs is the genius of common 
sense. . . . Under whatever point of view you regard this civilization, 
you will discover this essentially practical and social character. 


If France performs the function of the intellect or the 
cerebrum, England’s part is that of the cerebellum, or of the 
will. Looking at it so, does not the quotation just given 
_ shine with clearer light? What is so practical, so full of 
common sense, so moral as the part of the will in human 
affairs? See this imaged in man and woman; man being 
primarily an embodiment of understanding and woman of 
the will. It is the masculine mind that makes brilliant 
flights and works out abstract theories, the feminine applies 
them so far as may be to practical results. Man theorizes, 
woman supplies the common sense; man thinks in the ab- 
stract, woman in the concrete ; he thinks of principles, she 
of persons. He may lose all thought of consequences in the 
possession of some brilliant idea—as do the. French; she 
never does — neither do the English. 

Morality, reverence, hero-worship, religion, these, as all 
_ know, would vanish from the earth were it not for woman, 
the embodiment of the will principle. Man in the pride of. 
_ his understanding would, but for the influence of woman, 
largely break loose from all these. So in the two nations 
which embody these two principles. The French, just as 
the intellectual faculty alone would do, have renounced faith, 
are incapable of reverence in the degree that an English 
mind feels it; hero-worship is unknown among them and, 
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whatever be their actual practice, the standard of morals 
which they set up for themselves is quite different from that 
of the English. In every thing there prevails among them 
the freedom of thought, the liberty of action which intel- 
lect demands for itself. But among the English the oppo- 
site prevails. Even when decidedly skeptical the English- 
man will frequent religious services, uphold the established 
Church, will perhaps even read prayers at home. He sets 
up a high standard of social purity. His reverence is great, 
so great that he will bear to be ill-treated by a lord. Are 
not all of these the traits which are distinctly feminine or of 
the affections, while the former belong to the intellect ? 

But lest my ascription of these different characteristics 
to the two nations be thought fanciful, let me give a few 
quotations from P. G. Hamerton’s “French and English” 


(pp. 173, 174) :— 


_ There is probably not a religion in the world that presents so large a 
proportion of formalists, and so few complete hypocrites, as the Angli- 
can. Decorous obedience to all outward religious observances is very 
frequently combined in England with an entire absence of pretension to 
sanctity. The gentlemanly Englishman is a regular attendant at Church, 
he does not forget to say grace at dinner. .. . An English gentleman 
once told me that he had been a convinced atheist from boyhood, yet he 

went to Church with unfailing regularity, and read family prayers like a 


clergyman. 
The majority of French laymen of the educated classes are unbe- 
lievers. . . . I am told by those who are in a position to judge accurately 


. that toe out of every six professors are agnostics, and that the 
senpertion amongst the present generation of their pupils is even larger. 
(p. 44.) 

The moral sense is on the whole very much stronger in angend than 
in France. (p. 42.) 


Now it is well known that both the faith and the morality 
of women is very much more conservative than those of 
men. But a wise man does not think that, because more 
women go to Church and fewer are guilty of secret sins 
against society, the angels will be largely feminine. The 
genius and nature of the two are different. A woman often 
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becomes an earnest supporter of the Church without any 
more spirituality than has the man who forsakes religion. 
An act that a woman could do only after relinquishing all 
womanliness and nobility, a man may do without very deeply 
injuring his character. 

May not this serve to explain the different standards of 
faith and morals observed in France and England? And 
may it not enable us to see that, although appearances are 
to the contrary, the actual state of the interiors of. the two 
peoples may be much the same? 

That the character of the English partakes of the na- 
ture of the will is very apparent from what Swedenborg says 
of them in the spiritual world. I subjoin three quotations :— 


The Englishmen and others who are there are of such a genius and 
native character that, whatever a magistrate says, they also think and do, 
just as they do in the world; where they believe whatever any one of 
those who have acquired a reputation for learning believes, so much so 
that they think alike and affirm unanimously. (Spiritual Diary, 5013.) 


Englishmen are of such a genius that, if anything not approved of is 
written by those about whom they have once formed an opinion, they 
see nothing of it but the letter, or the sense of the letter, and not the 
general sense, like one who hears another speaking and attends only to 
the words and the neat style of the speech, and not to the meaning of 
the speaker. But when anything approved of is written by those about 
whom they have formed an opinion, they do not see the sense of the 
letter but the general sense. They are then as it were in enlightenment 
about the subject of the writing, so that approbation gives them enlight- 
enment. Hence it is that, if anything is praised by those just referred 
to, it is procured by thousands; but, if it is not praised, it is — 
by scarcely one in the whole kingdom. (/éid. 5951.) _ 


The quality of Englishmen was examined as to the truths of the 
Church. They do not care to learn them except the priests, still they 
have a perception sufficiently exquisite that a thing is so when it is said 
from reason. So that they have an interior sight as to religion, not an 
active but a receptive sight. (/d¢d. 5357.) 


It is indeed said that “the better of the English nation 
are in the centre of all Christians, because they have interior 
intellectual light,” and some understand from this that the 
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English pertain to the intellectual or the rational ‘But there 
immediately follows a description of the nature of their 
intellectual light :— 

This light however is not active of itself but een so from aher, 
especially from men of reputation and authority among them. When 
these men say anything, or when anything they approve of is read, 
that light shines forth, and rarely before. (Continuation of Last Judg- 
ment, 40.) ee 


This light appears therefore to be more like the feminine 
quality of perception than the masculine quality of ration- 
ality. And as to their being placed in the centre of Chris- 
tians, is not the cerebellum’ rather the centre of the life of 
the body than the cerebrum, the heart rather than the lungs? 
Nor does the English disposition to adhere to customs sim- 
ply because they are time-honored, have any relation to the | 
rational or intellectual faculty. Innumerable instances could 
be given of their observance of customs that have lost all 
meaning, but they are done because they once had meaning. 
This disposition is clearly proper to the will. The rational 
demands new things for every changed condition, even as 
each Assyrian king built for himself a new palace. 

The exact likeness of this innate genius of the English 


- to see the truth when stated, but -not to care to learn it 


themselves, is found in the feminine mind which cares little 
to determine intellectual things for itself, but asks some man 
in whom there is confidence, and at once accepts and con- 
firms what is said if it seems true, but reserves the right to 
reject what does not seem so. And what feminine mind 
ever accepted truth from one who was not favorably regarded 
and more or less revered? As with the English, the per- 
sonality of the teacher has much greater weight than his 
words. So must it ever be when the dominant faculty is the 
will. That this is not so in France has already been demon- 
strated. Brownell speaks (French Traits, p. 51), of the 
French anxiety to be in the right —that is, to think rightly 
without passion or personal prejudice about any given mat- 
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ter—-as being a dominant power with them. He shows 
that reason has so high a place with them that they are, 
from the English or American standpoint, “distinctly, inte- 
grally, and ineradicably unsentimental.” And this in spite of 
the sentimentality we usually ascribe to the Frenchman. 
He shows that our unsentimental American or Englishman 
has at bottom, though concealed, more sentiment than the 
most sentimental Frenchman. 3 


Even in personal matters sentiment with the French does not outlast 
the intellectual occasion of it. In the sincerest grief they are easily 
consoled. Their sanity comes speedily to the rescue from the peril of 
morbidness, which from their point of view, it is so clearly a duty to 
avoid that they devote themselves to it consciously and expressly. In- 
constancy is not therefore a trait to be ashamed of. Certain forms of 
constancy on the ofher hand seem puerile and rudimentary. (/dzd, p. 


148.) 


But sufficient probably been that the 
French are “the apotheosis of intellect,” and the English 
of the will or the affectional nature. It remains to point 
out some particulars in which the French have serves the 
world in this capacity of the intellect. _ 

It is well known that, in styles of dress, France dictates 
to the civilized world; also in manners. That she leads in 
cookery is evinced by every restaurant or hotel bill of fare. 
Her Code Napoleon has served as a model of law for many 
nations, and long before that was adopted the French influ- 
ence, either for freedom or restraint, for power of the king 
or of the States General, was greatly felt by all the other 
nations. She, more than any other nation, established what 
there was of international law. Her language, her etiquette, 
her rules of diplomacy were supreme in Europe. It has 
been the peculiar fortune of France to do the first work, to 
prepare the way, and have the benefits of her labors reaped 
by others, notably by England. Witness France’s posses- 
sion of the greater part of North America, and its falling 
into the hands of the English ; so with colonies in all parts 
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of the globe, and so with the Suez Canal. Here we see the 
exact counterpart of the work of understanding and will. 

The understanding leads. It discovers the way, overcomes 
difficulties, and takes possession. But whatever has become 
habit passes under the dominion of the cerebellum, and the 
cerebrum is left free to carry its conquests into other fields 
instead of guarding what has been acquired. 

London is in instant touch with all the world. She is 
connected by cable with every nation that forms any part of | 
the life of the civilized world. Reports of their condition 
and their needs flow into her, and her response goes in- 
stantly back to them just as the cerebellum through the nerves 
provides for each organ of the body. Her ship routes carry 
to them their supplies as the heart sends its ng 
blood to every organ. 

To be sure the English have preceded the French in some 
important matters, notably their revolution which occurred a 
century before that of France. Yet this by no means op- 
poses our theory. All stimulus comes from the will. The 
will must be first in many things, especially in such as are 
revolutionary and far reaching. If the life is to be ordered 
by a Higher Power instead of by self, it is the man’s will 
that must first be reached and changed; but, when that is 
done, the intellect again goes ahead and points the way to 
higher attainments. The awakened understanding will go 
much farther than the will did; so was it in the revolutions 
of the two countries. The English was first, but, when the 
French occurred, it went much farther and established 
equality on a much more equitable basis. 

And now, finally, why does not the New Church flourish 
in France, rather than in England and among English-speak- 
ing peoples? Would not the intellect be convinced before | 
the old will is moved? The answer has just been indicated. 
The affections must always be touched and moved to a cer- 
tain extent before the understanding gives its consent. 
The intellect is essentially rationalistic. But when that 
“softening of the will has proceeded to the necessary state, 
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then the intellect is enlisted and goes far ahead of the lag- 
gard will. This is in harmony with the oft-repeated teach- 

ing of the Church, that in the beginning the Church is af- 
fectional rather than intellectual. This doubtless accounts 
for its flourishing at present amongst those peoples whose 
leading characteristic is the affectional nature. _ 

_ Yet in France as in no other country, were all the prin- 
ciples of the New Dispensation brought down to the civil 
plane. But afew years had passed after the Last Judg- 
ment, the clearing away of old conditions in the spiritual 
world and the full establishment of the new, when France 
was seized as by a mighty convulsion. She exhibited all the 
symptoms of a young man standing between two opinions, 
undecided whether to serve pleasure and disorder or right and 
justice. But right prevailed, and we saw France reorganized — 
-on the lines of an order that was directly from the new 
heavens. And although she was in the grasp of an imperial 
power, yet it was a government in which merit was rewarded 
and the good of the citizens regarded in a way that we have 
not yet attained by a century. Besides, the dominion of an 
idea is always despotic. But the young man who has 
yielded his intellect to the dominion of the truth, finds 
much yet to be reckoned with. And as his will rouses 
every passion and prejudice to oppose the new order, so 
did England enlist all Europe to subdue France and re- 
place the old regime. ) 7 

So is it in the individual. After the intellect has been 
enlisted on the side of a religious life and has so completely 
_ worked out its plans and purposes that one thinks his relig- | 
ion fully established, then comes the time of trial, and often 
the reform seems all undone and darkness again supreme. 
But it is not. In new ways the truth manifests itself. It 
begins to show in this and that and another province of life 
and of conduct, even as the principles which ruled in France 
after the revolution are becoming dominant, not only in 
France herself, but in all the world. 


L. GLapIsH. 
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THE DEMONSTRATION OF CORRESPONDENCES. 


I, — INTRODUCTION. 


In order to make the subject of this essay intelligible, it 
will perhaps be necessary to state its genesis. Last summer 
in the course of many very interesting conversations on the 
New-Church teachings and the actual position of New- 
Churchmen among the religious people of the world, a young 
man of thoughtful intelligence ventured the expression, that 
he could see what an important position the doctrine of cor- 
respondences occupied in the whole system of New-Church 
teaching ; and he added, what probably many have heard 


_ expressed before, the remark that, if only the certainty of 


that doctrine could be demonstrated beyond a doubt, it would 
be one of the strongest helps to those who are now gener- 


‘ally given to honest skepticism, the learned, especially the 


scientifically learned world. It is only a counterpart to that 
most common expression, that correspondences are so beau- 
tiful as to be even fascinating, but that they savor of the 
merely rhetorical, the fanciful, and, after all, are an arbitrary 
conception of the individual mind. The position of the 
young man was by no means one of doubt; he seemed to 
feel sure that there was an enormous treasure in this store- 
house of the Church, in the correspondences of the Word; 
but there was evident in him the latent desire of making 
this good of the Church the common good of the world — 
and yet with that other latent feeling of the, perhaps, inher- — 
ent impossibility to accomplish that great end. His remark 
seemed almost to utter a blasted hope of his life —the end 
of that natural feeling of a young man seeking the oppor- 
tunity to make himself helpful to the world in an important 
line of use. 
Though this was not the end of the conversation, nor the 
condition in which the subject was left, the train of thought 
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and argument tended to give a renewed importance to this 
great New-Church doctrine of correspondence, and its posi- 
tion as a science; it called up the subject as once proposed 
by one of the ministers at a general meeting, when he alluded 
to an article in the “ Encyclopedia Britannica” and wished 
that this doctrine of correspondences could be verified. 
The article he referred to is found in Vol. XXIII. under 
the marginal heading, “ Mysticism,” on page 245, the general 
subject being “Theism.” I quote the major portion of it :— 


In the 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries mysticism had many represent- 
_ atives, several of whom, as for example, Weigel, Ottingen, Swedenborg, 
and especially Jacob Boehme, are entitled to a considerable place in any 
detailed history of theism. To the « eyes of Boehme God revealed Him- 
self from without and from within. . . . His thoughts of God were in 
striking contrast to those of the delat oil natural theologians of the 
17th and 18th centuries, and strikingly anticipated those of a Schelling, — 
Hegel, and Baader in the 19th century. Could Swedenborg’s doctrine 
of correspondences be verified, our means s of insight into the character 
of God would be largely extended. 


The author, Rev. Robert Flint, D. D., LL. D., Professor 
of Divinity, University of Edinburgh, fails in his disserta- 
tion to indicate just what sort of help he would expect from 
a verification of Swedenborg’s doctrine of correspondences, 
and one must read the Summary on “ Theism ” in order to 
appreciate the difficulty of accepting that doctrine as Swe- 
denborg presents it, as well as its position in the scale of 
human knowledges, and its ultimate importance in giving in- 
sight into the character of God. 

It is not the writer’s aim to subject Professor Flint’s view 
to analysis and criticism ; all that is needful to say here is, 
that = author of the article in the “ Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica’’ is honest enough to state, that Christianity (as he 
knows it) may not be called a monotheistic religion, but that 
it is a religion which as yet presents the most advanced of 
any views of God. And in his almost pathetic appeal to 
the New Church for a still more advanced and increasingly 
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rational conception of God, it seems to me he has touched 


upon a large responsibility, to whose importance the New 


Church does not as yet seem to have risen. 


II, —— CLASSIFICATION OF ENQUIRY. 


As to the possibility of verifying correspondences, one of | 


the first questions that present themselves is, Under what 
head of rational enquiry may sucha proposition belong ? 
This will mainly depend upon the meaning of “verifying” 
and “correspondences.” What does Professor Flint under- 
stand by verifying ? 

As stated before, he does not treat the subject definitely, 
but leaves it to a “detailed history of theism” to consider 
Swedenborg’s doctrine of correspondences. We do not 
know whether he or some one else may present that “de- 
tailed history,” nor whether it will be presented at all. We 
are therefore to consider the entire problem which he pre- 
sents. “Verifying,” coming from verum facere, calls upon 
us to “make true,” that is, “show the truth ” of the Rertrine 
of correspondences. 

Swedenborg has left no extensive monograph on corre- 


-spondences. He simply presents the state of his knowledge 


in more or less detached statements. The importance of it 


as a science he indicates by calling it “the science of sci- 


ences.” All through his writings he brings out fully the 


facts of correspondences. Light, he says, corresponds to— 


truth illuminating ; darkness to the absence of such truth, 
either from ignorance or the reception of what is false. 
All things ultimately correspond to good or truth, or their 
opposites. When therefore Nicodemus came to Jesus by 
night, it is at once seen as a very fitting detail that the cir- 
cumstance of night is mentioned, the outward condition be- 
ing a perfect correspondent of his inner state. The ques- 
tion therefore seems to be, Are we justified in interpreting 
the Scriptures thus, without reading into them an arbitrary 
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new sense? and if one case were demonstrated and proved, 
the momentous passages relating toa knowledge of God 
would approach a near solution. 

Now what is required of us? In terms of simple lan- 
guage, we are to show the reality of — which Swe- 
denborg presents as a fact. 

1. Science as Related to Correspondences. — The demon- 
stration of a fact, that is, of something done — which has 
been done, or can be done — belongs properly to the realm 
of science. 

a. If the fact is beyond man’s power of execution, but 
yet possible, or liable to fall under his observation, then 
man has the means of so correlating and describing the 
fact, that it falls closely, and most closely, between contigu- 
ous facts; it aids in completing those under it, and in ex- 
plaining the initiation of those above it. Of such facts a 
proper classification is their definition and demonstration. 
The sciences of classification are many, distributed through 
the three kingdoms of nature. : 

6. If the fact is in man’s power of spitiiatin it is either 
' the process by which results are attained, or the results 
themselves which an experiment produces. Here, too, clas- 
sification has its place; but it is applied in a new field. 

These two branches are the acknowledged field of science 
—and we must ask, can this so-called science verify the 
claimed facts of correspondences ? 

We need perhaps to keep in mind that science, as ‘under- 
stood in the general usage of language, is the observation 
of facts and processes with their results, by the human sen- 
sories, allowing but the barest immediate deductions from 
the facts and their relationship, and these deductions are 
either the governing laws, which are called natural laws, 
because they look immediately and always to the underlying - 

facts; or they are deductions of abstraction. 

The question then is, Can the given correspondence of 
any natural object to its spiritual reality be demonstrated by 
science, ery sO ) called ? 
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It is in the nature of correspondence to deal, not with : 
natural objects alone, but simultaneously with one above 
nature, and yet not properly with the objects, but with their 
relationship. Of these three things— Ist, the natural sub- 
stratum, 2d, the spiritual superstructure, and 3d, their mutual 
relationship — natural science deals only with one factor, 
the natural substratum, and frankly confesses absolute igno- 
rance of the second, and hence does not recognize the third. 

Science then is unable to demonstrate this fact of Swe- 
denborg’s; it can never do more than present a proper foun- 
dation for the whole subject — for Swedenborg’s fact, pre- 
sented in any. given correspondent, is not a simple factor, 
but a factor in a triple compound. 

While we must, for the present, consider the enilicition 
of correspondences as absolutely beyond science, it is such 
only in the process of analysis ; but there are certain indica- — 
tions that, in a coming synthesis, this may not lie outside of 
its field, but be needed as a correlative of efficiency. 

It is perhaps needful to keep apart from science its de- 
_ ductions, which, though based upon its facts, are in them- 
selves not capable of demonstration ad sensum. For in- 
stance: the latest result of importance in scientific deduc- 
tion is the theory of evolution. While it is a scientific fact, 
that in a comprehensive view all organized matter exhibits a 
continuous succession of advancements which culminates in 
man —a fact which can be exhibited to the sensuous com- 
prehension of man —still, it is utterly beyond the scientist’s 
power to demonstrate in any instance the transition of one 
generic type into another, a step absolutely necessary to 
demonstrate his ultimate conclusion, that man is descended 
(or as some would rather call it ascended) from the monkey, 
or pure animalism. 

We recognize thus in the so-called scientific deduction a 
process of pure thinking from which results of a different 
class might be expected. But, aside from the fact that these | 
results are not of a kind to commend themselves always to 
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rational thinking, this method of thought, while busying it- 
self indeed about the subject matter of science, belongs itself 
to another domain, the domain of pure thought, and is no 
longer science proper. Our conclusion may therefore stand, 
that the demonstration of correspondences lies to a small 
extent within, but almost wholly beyond science. — 

But what are the scientific deductions? If they are based 
upon science, and embrace a step beyond, may we not have 


to look to them after all for the desired verification ? 


The scientific deductions are properly reasonings, proceed- 
ing from particulars to generals. They observe the laws of 
thought in all but one particular — failing to include always — 
all the particulars, they reason from insufficient premises, and 
their results in generalization leave doubt as a necessary 
concomitant. 

2. Philosophy as Related to Correspondences. —If it were 
not for this element of doubt, the scientific deductions would 
appear to embrace much of the elements that seem required 


for the process of verifying correspondences. The laws of iV ‘ 


thought by which different elements are combined into new 
thoughts as results, appear as the relationship, a fundamental 
characteristic in the triple compound of correspondences, 
And the general conclusion arrived at appears comprehensive 
enough to include the counterpart to nature, namely, spirit. 
The result of. this scientific deduction would then ulti- 
mately be found in philosophy, which latter would appear 
simply as the all-embracing science. But, like the branches 
of the hyperbola in its system of asymptotes, science is only 
the ever-approaching path to philosophy — but they never 
meet. Philosophizing science reaches up, and scientific 
philosophy bears down — yet they are ever different, and 
pure philosophy appears as the synthetic method, under 
which the whole realm of knowledge as a one appears artic- 
ulated in ever finer and finer organization, which at last is 
lost in the individual units of the all. 
. Philosophy is in one particular above science, because 
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under its observations fall also certain phenomena, for which 
science has no particular use, and these phenomena in con- 
tradistinction to the physical are called psychic or mental. 
Including, as it does, a distinctly higher field of observation, 
philosophy might then be looked to as the proper discipline 
from which the demonstration of correspondences might be 
expected. | 

Yet the limitations of philosophy are such that even it 
labors under difficulties to which access to the inner recesses 
of this new science of the eighteenth century seems forbid- 
den. But what are the limitations of philosophy? While it 


admits the mental as a correlative of the physical, it yet re- 


gards it only as a state or condition of matter. The mental 
is to it only the abstraction from the physical, and the pro- 


- cess of its thinking is the organic union of the two. 


Regarding the processes in the deductions of science and 
philosophy they may appear to be the reverse. Scientific 
deductions are the logical ascent from particulars to gen- 
erals ; the philosophical are logical descents from the whole 


to its members; the one goes from the mineral to man, the 


other descends from the whole to the ultimates of nature. , 
3. Modes of Thought in Science and Philosophy, and Corre- 
spondences.— Did they either of them, or both, embrace 
definitely what is spiritual, still the order of the procession, 


. or mode of thought would show that they are out of harmony 


with what a verification of correspondences demands ; for it is 
plain that, in the highest science, in philosophy and in corre- 
spondences — should we consider their limits identical — we 
have three constant terms, namely: 1. nature; 2. mind (re- 
spectively abstraction or spirit); and 3. their relationship, 
which latter for the sake of brevity we may call logic. In 
the scientific process we have the given terms, nature, logic, 
and as a result, mind (spirit). In the philosophic: mind, 
logic, and as a result, nature. These two appear as the re- 
verse processes, and consequently correlatives. 

But in correspondences, though we must defer the proper 
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definition as yet, the process is entirely different, the given 
elements are 
Nature, Spirit 
or Spirit, Nature 
We would therefore conclude, that neither as to substance 
nor as to mode of thought are science and philosophy ade- 
quate to discuss or demonstrate correspondences. 

4. Metaphysics as Related to Correspondences. — Have we 
exhausted then the realms of mental disciplines? and must 
we despair of all means toward a demonstration of this 
“science of sciences’? We have yet to appeal to what 
seems in some respects the queen of mental disciplines, 
namely, metaphysics, or the science which transcends being 
in either direction, the “ before” and the “after” itself. 

While metaphysics is a discipline that deals exclusively 
with principles, that is, when regarding facts, dealing only 
with their antecedent causes and results ; when scrutinizing 
laws, subjecting them merely to the disclosure of causality 


and their Logic or relationship. ° 


and efficiency ; or when questioning results, attending merely 


to the potential in cause and effect — I say, while metaphys- 
ics is a discipline that deals exclusively with principles, it 
may be viewed as lacking one essential, which seems a pre- 
requisite in correspondences — namely, the material element. 
Its ultimates are properly abstractions on either side; while 
those of correspondences are individual objects in their 
concreteness. 

As to its mode of operation, metaphysics proceeds properly 
by elimination, and by it obtains ever wider and more com- 
prehensive terms. Its inquiries into the prior or ultimate 


* 7 
Given Terms: Results: 

In Science : Matter, Logic. Man. 

In Philosophy : Mind, Logic. Matter. 


Mind, Matter. Logic, or 
Relationship. 


In Corres dences : ' or 
Nature, Spirit. 
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cause lead to notions so abstract and general that they can- 
not be verified, fixed, or tested by anything in the experience 
of man’s consciousness, Its pursuits after results lead into 
such perplexity as to the ultimate meaning of things, that 
the mind gets bewildered in seeking for an answer and solu- 
tion. But above it all, while preserving the appearance of 
unity in the methods of science and philosophy, we can per- 
ceive that the general proceeding is upon the same terms 
with them, and differing essentially from correspondences in 
requiring that relationship which correspondence seeks. 

5. Conclusion Regarding Relationship. — Are we not forced 
to the conclusion that the science of correspondences is a 
new science, an absolutely new method of thought, and that 
the present mental disciplines are unequal to the task of - 
verifying correspondences, or satisfactorily demonstrating 
them? So, at least, it appears to the writer. 


_ III. — CORRESPONDENCES, THEIR NATURE, DIFFICULTY. 
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It will now be necessary to investigate the subject matter 
itself, in order to grasp the situation, realize the difficulty, 
and start on the way to some solution.. Our main question 
then is, What is that new science of sciences, the science of 
correspondences? Before quoting him who has the first 
right to be heard, it will be useful to ask one simple ques- 
tion, namely, What is the science of correspondences in the 
average mind of a New-Churchman? If I answer it wrongly 
as to any one’s conception, it is desirable to have the differ- | 
ence noted, and the answer corrected. Now of course I do 
not mean that every one would answer it in the same words, 
but would not this be the common conception of correspond- 
ences, that it is the science which discloses what is the 
spiritual equivalent to a natural or material object? Thus 
we think of spiritual heat (which is love) as being the equiv- 
alent in its (that is, the spiritual) plane of natural heat on its 
(that is, the natural) plane, so that we say “heat corresponds — 
to love.” In like manner we conceive of spiritual light as the 
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real equivalent of natural light, and say “light corresponds 
to truth.” Is not this true also, that to relieve speech of 
monotony we often call correspondences, “imagery,” allegori- 
cal or symbolical language ? 

If this represents the average conception of correspond- 
ences, then let us also think for a moment of one of the 
great pursuits of the New Church, namely, that of helping 
intelligent people to a rational grasp of those pairs of terms, 
which we regard as correspondences; and we ought not to 
neglect the acknowledgement of the gratitude we owe to 
those who have contributed so much toward rationalizing 
the science. | | 

We may also confess the magnitude of the science, and 
the difficulty in entering particularly and minutely into the 
detail in each of the various fields — confess how much there 
is yet to be done. 

After these preliminary observations let us hear the 
author who has coined the word “correspondences” in its 
scientific and technical meaning, to gain a simple idea of 
correspondences. Swedenborg says :— 


First it shall be told what correspondence is: the whole natural world 
corresponds to the spiritual world; not only the natural world in general, 
but also in every particular. Therefore whatsoever exists in the natural 
world from the spiritual is said to be correspondent. It is to be known, 
that this natural world exists and subsists from the spiritual world, alto- 
gether as an effect from its efficient cause. The natural world, so called, 
is all that expanse which is under the sun and receives from it heat and 
light, and of that world are all the things which subsist therefrom; but 
the spiritual world is heaven, and of that world are all things which are 
in the heavens. (Heaven and Hell, ) 


This as to facts, is perhaps as clear. and explicit a state- 
' ment as any we have of correspondences. 

There are modifications and amplification of what has been 
just quoted, and to distinguish it from them we might call 
the above a statement of principles. It is not a contradic- 
tion when Swedenborg says : 
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_ The correspondences in the external man do not appear like the things 
to which they correspond in the internal man. (Arcana Ceelestia, 2994.) 


It may be called a further extension or application of the 
same principle when we read : — 


The ear has been altogether formed to the nature of the modification 
of air and sound, so that the ear as to its bodily and material part may 
correspond to them; and the eye as to its bodily and material part has 
been formed in a corresponding manner to the nature of the modifica- 
tions of ether and light; and this even so far, that whatever arcanum 
lies hid in the nature of air and sound, is inscribed on the organism of 
the ear, and whatever arcanum in the nature of ether and light, that 
is in the organism of the eye. Consequently, whoever is experienced 
in anatomical and at the same time in physical matters, can know by 
searching that not only the sensory organs, but also the motory, as 
well as all the viscera, as to their bodily and material parts, may cor- 
respond to those things which are in the natural world (natura mund2). 
. . » He who knows these things, can also know, that whatever is in the 
world and its nature, does not exist from itself, but from something prior 
to itself, and that this prior thing could not exist from itself, but from 
something prior to itself, and this even to the first. . . . (Arcana Ceelestia, 


4523.) 
Still further it is said : — 


There is a correspondence of sensuous things with natural ones; there 
is a correspondence of natural things with spiritual ones; and there is a 
correspondence of spiritual things with celestial ones; and, finally, there 
is a correspondence of celestial things with the Lord’s Divine ; thus there 
is a succession of correspondences from the Divine down to the ulti- 
mates. (Arcana Ceelestia, 5131.) 


Thus correspondence is said to exist between external and 
internal things in general, and also in particular. | | 

Omitting many other interesting statements, we find in 
places a further analysis, and definitions of notions under 
the concept of correspondences. In “Heaven and Hell,” 89, 
what might be called the lower limit of correspondence is de- 
fined in these words: “ Whatever in the natural world comes 
forth from the spiritual world is called a correspondent.” 
This term “correspondent” has in the Church become a 
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technical term for “the natural object of any spiritual coun- 
terpart.”” Note well that it is said, a “ correspondent ”’ is de- 
fined as a natural object. So far as I am aware, this passage 
of “ Heaven and Hell” is the only place where this definition 
is apparently supported. 

_ But this term is too narrow, for in other places Sweden- 
borg also speaks of “spiritual correspondents,” as in “ Ar- 
cana Ceelestia,” 7850: “It is not understood [in our day] 
when it is said such and such thing is a spiritual correspond- 
ent ;” and in other places of “ Divine correspondents,” as 
in “ Heaven and Hell,” 489: ‘Divine correspondents flow 
in immediately into the minds” of those in the other world, 
«who had loved Divine Truths and the Word from an inte- 
rior affection.” From this it appears that the term corre- 
spondent is the general concept of the limits with which a 
given correspondence deals; the lower limit in general, is 
the natural correspondent ; by inference the higher or upper 
limit (according to Swedenborg’s statement in “ Arcana Ceeles- 
tia,” 5131) may bea natural correspondent (when the lower is 
a sensuous correspondent), a spiritual correspondent (when 
the lower is a natural correspondent), a heavenly correspond- 
ent (the lower being spiritual), or a divine correspondent (the 
lower being heavenly). Thus the material body of man is 
_ the sensuous correspondent of any one in the series of the 
natural man, the human spirit, the angel, or the Lord. 

Now the next question is: Do these two— speaking now 
in general terms — do the natural and spiritual correspond- 
ent constitute correspondence? And here I wish to call 
attention to the fact that not one of the statements as yet 
drawn from Swedenborg contains a definition of the term. 
Take as a basis for this statement that tersest teaching in 
«“ Heaven and Hell,” 89: “It shall now first be told what 
correspondence is: the whole natural world corresponds to 
the spiritual world.” This is not a definition because there 
is not presented a term wider and more comprehensive than 
the term “ correspondence,” nor that narrower term which 
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separates correspondence from every other concept and sub- 
sumes it under the general term. We say then, it is not a 
definition, but the statement of a fact. So far as I know, 
the New Church has taken this statement of the fact and 
not sought as yet for the definition. : 

For a definition we need to consider further such state- 
| ments as these: “ The heavens do indeed correspond to the 
organic forms of the body . . . but still they chiefly corre- 
spond to the functions of these organs” (Arcana Ceelestia, 
4223); or again: “ The interior and exterior things of man 
[which are the correspondents, the lower and upper limits] 
must be reduced to correspondence.” . . . “ By communica- 
tion with the interior natural is meant conjunction through 
correspondence’ (Arcana Coeléstia, 5131). ‘The inter- 
course of the soul with the body is such as is the influx of 
the spiritual world into the natural ... thus is according 
to correspondence.” (Arcana Ccelestia, 6319.) 

In these and numerous other passages “ correspondence ” 
is used somewhat differently, and is brought before us as | 
something like an intercourse, influx, or an active relation, 

q through which the correspondents, or limits, are brought into 
agreement. And this for the first time permits us a real 
definition of correspondence, which may be said to be that 

active relationship in which the correspondents agree, or act 
together as one; or, to be more definite, correspondence is 
that relationship in which the natural and the — act 
as one. 

Compare with this also : — 

In order that the end may produce its cause, there must be present 
from the region where the cause is, ministering media, by which the end 
makes the cause; . . . and ministering media, by which the cause makes 
the effect; it is these ministering media which correspond. (Arcana 
Coelestia, 5131.) 


In the widest conception then, correspondence is a rela- 
tionship. The science of correspondences is the knowledge 
of the relationship between natural and spiritual things. 
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_ In this view we have a definite idea of Swedenborg’s state- 
ment, “that the Most Ancients thought from correspond- 
ences” (Heaven and Hell, 115), which means, that they 
thought from an agreement of external and internal things. 
«The ancients thought from a knowledge of correspond- 
ences,” that is, from a knowledge of that agreement. Then 
followed an age of those who did not know correspondences, | 
and hence did not think of any such relationship. With the 
loss of correspondences the knowledge of spiritual things 
ceased. 

We have now arrived at the point where we can see what 
is required of one who would verify correspondences. If we 
have understood Swedenborg aright, in interpreting corre- 
spondence as an active relationship of agreement between 
natural and spiritual things, then the verification of corre- 
spondences means, the demonstration of that active relation- 
ship. | 

If our definition of correspondences is correct, in the 
main, then we can see that this science postulates always 
two termini, ‘a_natural and a spiritual correspondent. This 
means nothing less than, that it takes for granted the knowl- 
edge of any natural term and its spiritual analogon; it de- 
mands, in its fulness, a command of all natural facts on the 
one hand, and a command of all spiritual facts on the other. 
As a science it has nothing to do with the procuring or 
- furnishing of these elements; it simply takes them for 
granted, for it is not even its domain to see by whom or 
whence they will be provided. 

Suppose now these given elements were always known 
and acknowledged, the demonstration of their correspond- 
ence would mean the demonstration of their relationship, 
their active agreement. Suppose we know the spiritual 
counterpart of the human brain or thinking apparatus; what 
is the relationship between them? Why, it is their use, the 
thinking ; and the demonstration would mean, to show that 
either natural or spiritual thinking would cease if either cor- 
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respondent were removed. It is so with every organ in the 
human body, and the human body as a whole. It is so with 
what exists in nature: if we knew the spiritual counterpart 
of that rosebush blossoming in the window, the demonstra- 
tion of the relationship between them would be the exhibi- 
tion of the fact that a function or use ceases, when either 
correspondent is removed. : 

This leads at once to the difficulty that one encounters 
who would undertake the required demonstration — and that 
difficulty lies, not in the science of correspondences, but in 
the fact that one of the postulates, a needed term, is almost 
absolutely wanting, and that is the knowledge of the up- 
per limit, the spiritual correspondent. The acknowledgment 
of that want in knowledge of spiritual realities is expressed 
in the world’s statement, that God to be a God can have 
neither body, parts, nor passions, that is, to the world the 
primary concept of the spiritual entity it calls “God,” is 
wanting ; it paints human spirits as bodiless spirits and calls 
them cherubs; it has no real concept of the spiritual entity, 
spirit ; it substitutes natural clouds for heaven, and makes 
life eternal consist in final endless life on this earth made 
over by fire; in other words whatever the natural corre- 
spondent (or lower limit), the world has no adequate concep- 
tion of the personality of God as a spirit to realize a corre- 
spondence. It has no just conception of a human soul 
(which seems most nearly a bodiless head), to perceive the 
correspondence between a man and his soul or spirit. Nor 
has it any just conception of spiritual life (picturing it largely 
as a renewed life on a material planet), to understand the 
correspondence between natural and spiritual life; in a word, 
the world is lacking as yet almost every spiritual knowledge, 
or better, the knowledge of spiritual facts, that is, the spiritual 
termini— and hence lacks almost entirely the knowledge of 
that upper realm, whose acknowledgment is absolutely pre- 
required for the knowledge of correspondences. 

The New Church has begun to revive the knowledge of 
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spiritual facts and realities, beginning with most common 
knowledges ; she is acquiring what might be called the spir- 
itual topography ; with no specific insight as yet. The New 
Church is still engaged in studying out the preliminary work 
‘needed in the real correspondence, and that study is the 
_ knowledge of spiritual realities. We know how little prog- 
ress we are making; there are some who by lifeléng study 
have kept their minds open to the reality of spiritual things ; 
who have made much progress in the knowledge of the many 
earthly sciences, and who have mee a real insight mies the 
spiritual organization. 

We also know how far ahead they are of us, and how 
_ gladly we hear their words of instruction, which come to us 
as real wisdom, and .are received like dew upon parched 
ground. It only tells us how little progress we have made 
in this wide field of knowledge, with scarcely yet a real en- 
trance upon the light of the science, which thrones like a 
queen over the natural and spiritual limits. 

And if we are such a little way up the mountain we 
would love to climb, what shall we say of the world at large, 


which clings with desperate fear to nature and its objects as. 


the only real things? And yet we ought not to despair, for 
even the world is learning slowly of spiritual things as new 
realities. Nevertheless this cqnviction, that we are wanting 
yet in the knowledge of the upper limit to correspondences, 
helps to convince us further that the real step to the knowl- 
edge of correspondences, namely, the active agreement be- 
tween any natural entity and its spiritual cause, is yet to be 
taken. 

It would appear then that the verification of correspond- 
ences is as yet more distantly a matter of the future; the 
question still is, Will it be possible to the future? 

_ The world has made a little progress in the last hundred 

years ; some spiritual facts have become the common good 
of the world, partly in a direct way through the dissemina- 
tion of New-Church teaching, and partly through the inner 
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way of a general influx from those who have been instructed 
in the other world. Though the result seems to us exceed- 
ingly small, still the world is actually admitting what is 
spiritual into its rational thinking, and by means of this, 
heaven is opened little by little. With this comes the lib- 
erty of living for heaven. The actual living for heaven is 
the first real correspondence, the agreement of the external 
and internal man, and their correspondence, or relation of 
agreement, is the overcoming and casting out of evil. This 
overcoming is due solely to the great fact that natural and 
spiritual things do actually correspond according to the 
teaching of the Word. 

This is a proof of the reality of correspondence which 
every man has actually, and he can see it, if any spiritual 
light is admitted. But still it is a negative proof. The pos- 
itive proof will lie probably in the line which Swedenborg 
indicates, when he says :— 

Correspondences have all force (omnem vim), even so far that what is 
done on earth according to correspondences, has power in heaven, for 
correspondences are from the Divine. Those who are in the good of 
love and faith, are in correspondence, and the Divine does all things 
with them. For from the Divine is the good of love and the good of 
faith. All the miracles which are related in the Word were done 
through correspondences. (Arcana Ceelestia, 8615.) 


This however would indicate that the real demonstration 
belongs to a regenerating life. To it, it would appear, there — 
can be given actual demonstrations which, in effect, are mar- 
vellous to him who is merely in a life of reformation, or in 
no spiritual acknowledgment.. 

From this fact, that correspondence is really of the regen- 
erating life, we understand why it is said, “ The man who is 
in correspondence . . . is in heaven as’ to his spirit,” etc., 
(Arcana Ccoelestia, 3634); and “blessed . . . is he who is in 
correspondence.” (Arcana Ceelestia, 2994.) 

“ The chief work of regeneration is to make the natural 
man correspond to the rational,” etc. (Arcana Ccelestia, 
3286.) 
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It is also said, “ The things which correspond act as one.” 
(Arcana Ceelestia, 4793.) 

It would finally seem that the Relationship i in Correspond- 
ences is not purely a matter of thought or imagination, but 
an energy which is a real power, the power in regeneration. 
Since this is interiorly divine we read in the “Invitation to 
the New Church” (n. 45) :— 


Correspondences, by which the Word as to all things in general and ~ 
_ particular has been put together in writing, Jossess such power and vir- 
tue (vim et virtutem), that it may be called the power and virtue of 
Divine Omnipotence; for by them the natural acts conjointly with the — 
spiritual, and the —— with the natural, thus all of heaven with all . 
of the world. | 


What follows is perhaps not so directly related to our 
immediate subject; but being a powerful application of 
principle to what is tangible and accessible, it is quoted 
also : 

Thence it is, that the two Sacraments [namely, Baptism and the Holy 
Supper] are correspondences of spiritual with natural things, and thence 
their virtue and power. (/ézd.). | 


- When we shall have come through life into regeneration, 
_we shall be able to make the distinction between rea/ corre- 
spondences and the knowledge of correspondences ; the former 
will have an actual demonstration within, which is life; the 
latter will furnish the rational exposition from the former, 
and will be understood by all who have life. 

_ In closing we would say then, that we see great encour- 
agement to the intelligent pursuit of natural knowledges of 
all kinds, and to the opening up of reason to the acquisition 
of spiritual knowledges ; for to them is opened the highest 
knowledge of the mutual relationship between external and 
internal realities ; and there is open to them a perfect proof 
of all reality in the regenerating life which munisters to the 
agreement of all the faculties. 


Jacos E. WERREN. 
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THE CHURCH WITH A FEW, OR THE WOMAN 
IN THE WILDERNESS. 


APOCALYPSE, CHAPTER xii. 


Tue following papers were presented at a meeting of the 
Canada Association of the New Church, in the belief that a con- 
sideration of the twelfth chapter of Revelation would throw light 
upon the present state and progress of the New-Church faith. 
The Association deemed the series so useful as to justify publi- 
cation and unanimously requested it. The papers, which had 
been written without consultation by their authors, were read in 
their order, as printed. Without further comment, we would only 
remind our readers that, in dealing with the subject of the Church, 
it is important not to take too narrow a view, and especially not | 
to fall into the error of assuming that our own organization, with 
all its imperfections, is an adequate embodiment of the great 
principles for which the New Church stands, however much we 
may desire and intend that it shall be such. This point is indeed 
referred to by some of the writers; but, for fear of possible mis- 
understanding, we think it well to call particular attention to it.— 
EDITORS. 


I.—THE WOMAN AND THE DRAGON. | 


And there appeared a great: sign in heaven; a woman encompassed © 
with the sun, and the moon under her feet, and upon her head a crown of 
twelve stars. And she being with child, cried, travailing in birth and 
pained to be delivered. And there appeared another sign in heaven; 
and, behold, a great red dragon, having seven heads and ten horns, and 
upon the heads seven diadems. (REV. xii. 1-3.) 


Many have been the attempts to explain this great Apoc- ~ 
alyptic vision, and they all have signally failed, because they 
one and all attempted to limit the infinite divine truth to 
some particular point in the world’s history, which to the 
writer seemed momentous, because it was holding the world’s 
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attention at the particular time in which the commentator 
was writing ; but a century passes, and what seemed a mo- 


mentous event has shrunk to its true dimensions and is now © 


almost forgotten by the generality of men. 
Any explanation to be lasting and eternal, even as the very 
Word of God itself which will never pass away, must have 


for its subject the inner world of history —the Church of 


God, the history of which is of eternal importance because 
it rules and dominates in all mere secular history. Such an 
event was the Reformation in the sixteenth century, which 
moulded the history of that century and all time since. 
Such an event again is the establishment of the New 
Church, which is to bring the light and peace of heaven on 
the earth, to grow and increase for ever. It is this estab- 
lishment of the New Christianity and its conflicts with pre- 
vailing errors which are described in chapter XII. in the 
great vision of the Woman and the Dragon. This great 
conflict is now going on, and will in its effects be the most 
momentous event of this and the succeeding centuries, 

The dragon which has devastated the Church of the Lord 
on earth is the direful falsity of salvation by faith alone 
without the life of charity. Where this dragon dwells, gen- 
tle charity and love are ruthlessly slain, even as the dragons 
of old were fabled to lay waste sheepfolds and herdsmen’s 
homes. If man, while remaining selfish, and greedy, and 
lustful, can enter into heaven by some shrewd bargain which 


thus admits an evil person into the society of angels in - 


heaven, then there are thousands who will prefer this cunning 
short cut to heaven, rather than undertake the slow and la- 
borious work of regeneration, of giving up their own life in 
order that they may receive a new life from the Lord. 

There is however one difficulty in the way, and it is a 
- tremendous one. The shrewd bargainer, the teacher of faith 
alone, cannot deliver his goods. He may indeed promise 
heaven to all those who will come to his church and support 
it by their presence and their aid. If they will only have 
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faith, he tells them, they will be saved. But the Lord of 
the heavens has instituted quite another and different plan 
of salvation. He announced it when on earth, and as He 
never changes, His plan is still the same, in spite of all the 
cunning devices invented by men as a substitute. His plan 
in His own words is :— | 


If thou wilt enter into life, keep the commandments. (MATT. xix. 17.) 


Blessed are they that do His commandments, that they may have right 
to the tree of life and may enter in through the gates into the city. 
(REV. xxii. 14.) 

He that hath My commandments, and keepeth them, he it is that 
loveth Me. (JOHN xiv. 21.) . 


And he that overcometh, and keepeth My works unto the end, to him © 


will I give power over the nations. (REV. ii. 26.) 


And with prophetic reference to the Last Judgment we 
read :— 

And the dead were judged out of the things written in the books 
according to their works. (REV. xx. 12.) - 


And again : 

And they were judged every man according to their works. ry. 
XX. 

They, therefore, who have forsaken the Lord’s way and 
followed the cunningly devised fables of men will find them- 
selves fearfully mistaken at the last. Of them the Lord 
says :— 

Whoso breaketh the least of these commandments and shall teach 
men so, he shall be called the least in the kingdom of heaven. (MATT. 
v. 19.) 


And the Apostle John says of them : —_ 


He that saith, I know Him, and keepeth not His commandments, is a 
liar, and the truth is not in him. (1 JOHN ii. 4.) 


And the Apostle James says :— 
Even so faith, if it has not works, is dead, being alone. (ii. 17.) 
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And again :— | 
Thou believest that there is one God; thou doest well; the devils 


also believe and tremble. But wilt thou know, O vain man, that faith 
without works is dead? (ii. 19, 20.) 


_ The whole plan of the Word from beginning to end is 
based on the idea that man must “cease to do evil, and learn 
to do well.” But the doctrine of faith alone comes and 
makes all the commandments of God of no effect by man’s 
traditions. It takes one saying of, Paul, wrests it from its 
true and natural meaning, and forthwith establishes upon it 
the scheme of salvation by faith alone, vicarious atonement 
and all that belongs to it. This saying of Paul is, — 


Therefore we conclude that a man is justified by faith without the 
deeds of the law. (Rom. iii. 28.) 


This declaration is repeated in GAL. li. 16:— - 


Knowing that a man is-not justified by the works of the law, but by 
the faith of Jesus Christ. 


The doctrine of faith alone makes the /aw here to mean 
“keeping the commandments,” and makes /azth to mean 
“faith alone,” both of which are perversions of the truth. 
The great question at that day, as every Biblical scholar 
knows, was whether it was necessary for Gentiles who would 
become Christians, to become as the Christians in Jerusa- 
lem, namely, be circumcised, and keep the Jewish Sabbath 
and take part in the Jewish rites and sacrifices, as the Apos- 
tles and the faithful in Jerusalem did; or whether it was 
sufficient for them to receive ‘the faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, be baptized in His name, and join in the Christian 
life and worship. This latter was the view upheld by Paul 
and Barnabas, while Peter at times, and James and the other 
disciples always upheld the other view; this led to the well- 
known dispute between Peter and Paul at Antioch, of which 
Paul says in Galatians, second chapter : — 


But when Peter was come to Antioch, I withstood him to the face, 
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because he was to be blamed. For before that certain came from 
James, he did eat with the Gentiles; but when they were come, he with- 
drew and separated himself, fearing them which were of the circumci- 
sion. And the other Jews dissembled likewise with him; insomuch that 
Barnabas also was carried away with their dissimulation. But when I 
saw that they walked not uprightly according to the truth of the gospel, 
I said unto Peter before them all, If thou, being a Jew, livest after the 
manner of the Gentiles and not as do the Jews, why compellest thou the 
Gentiles to live as the Jews? We who are Jews by nature and not sin- 
ners of the Gentiles, knowing that a man is not justified by the works 
of the law, but by the faith of Jesus Christ, even we have believed in 
Jesus Christ, that we might be justified by the faith of Christ, and not 
by the works of the law; for by the works of the law shall no flesh be | 
justified. (GAL. ii. 11-16.) 7 


We have quoted this passage at length, because it shows 
clearly that Paul meant by law here both circumcision and 
the Jewish ceremonies, while by faith he means the whole 
of the Christian faith and practice. When taken in this 
sense Paul does not destroy the teachings of our Lord, but 
fully agrees with them, and is also consistent with his own 
teachings elsewhere, as where he says in first Corinthi- 
ans :— | 

Though I have all faith so that I could remove mountains, and have 
not charity, I am nothing. And now abide faith, a charity, these 
three; but the greatest of these is charity. 


This shows very plainly that the doctrine of salvation by 
faith alone is one of the greatest and deadliest impositions 
ever put upon a credulous humanity, and it has been so gen- 
erally received, only because men are ever ready to believe 
what will relieve them from having to change their charac- 
ters, from having to strive to become good and pure and 
holy, and thus images and likenesses of God. When once 
this is clearly seen, it is also seen to be quite natural that 
these foolish dogmas should be described in the Word of 
God as “locusts arising from the smoke of the bottomless 
pit,” and that this dreadful heresy, which has killed out the 
brotherhood in the Church and allowed mankind to fall into 
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a filthy greed of gain and a life devoted to sensual pleas- 
ures, is in our chapter described as the great red dragon 
threatening to destroy the offspring of the glorious Bride 
and Wife of the Lamb, the Church of our Lord. 

_ The New Christian Church is described as the woman en- 
compassed with the sun, a crown of twelve stars upon her 
head, and the moon under her feet, to show the great glory 
given to her by her Lord —the sun representing His love, 
the moon intelligence and faith from Him in the Church, 
and the stars representing the knowledges of good and truth 
from the Word; and since twelve represents all, the crown 
is to consist of twelve stars. But the doctrine of the Church 
is of difficult reception, owing to the prevalence of the doc- 
trine of faith alone on earth—the dragon that would de- 
stroy the offspring of the sun-clothed Bride. 

Most men are too much absorbed in the world to care fer 
spiritual truth ; personal comfort and possessions, however 
‘temporary they may be, seem to them for the time to be of 
greater interest than what is spiritual and internal. From 
this cause the New Church of the Lord is at first with few 

and in an obscure state, — in the desert ; until provision can 
be made of the Lord for its reception among a greater 
number. 
_ While the Church is thus among a few, the Lord provides 
for its greater reception through conflict between those who 
possess the truth — Michael, and those who are in faith 
alone —the dragon. The conclusion of this conflict will 
be, that faith alone will eventually be rejected, or as it is 
stated in our chapter : — | 


That great dragon, the Old Serpent, called also the Devil and Satan, 


that seduces all the world, was cast out. He was cast out into the earth, 
and his angels were cast out with him. SA 


This conflict, like all great conflicts, was first fought out 
- jn the spiritual world ; for there every great movement first | 
- takes its origin, But in the spiritual world such great and 
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momentous changes take place quickly, because there 
thoughts and affections are quickly transmitted and commu- 
nicated, passing from one society to another, very much as 
light is communicated on earth from one luminous object to 
other objects around. This is the reason why the great 
conflict between truth and error—the battle between Mi- 
chael and the dragon — was fought out in the spiritual world 


in one brief year, the year of Judgment, 1757. But on | 


earth such changes proceed more slowly, only as truth can 
be promulgated by the voice and through the press; and 
the conflict is continued and repeated from one city and one 
town to another slowly and in the process of years and 
even of centuries. Yet, as the conflict goes on and is con- 
cluded in one place, it has a general effect also in other 
places ; the divine truth becomes known and error becomes 
less presumptuous. The grossest errors become silent or 
are modified, first in those places where the divine truth 
shines brightest, more slowly where there is little commu- 
nication ; and there will always be some places so secluded 
from the general progress and so proud of their conserva- 
tism, that error will there still “hold the fort” for many years 
after it has been driven out from the general body and 
sphere. | 


We see these effects in some of the changes that have _ 
taken place in the last half century in the religious world. — 


The grossest errors of the old Church begin to be doubted 
even by its ministers. Predestination, the damnation of un- 


baptized infants, the resurrection of the material body, vica- © 


rious atonement, and even faith alone are questioned, denied, 
and rejected by leading independent thinkers and preachers 


in the very sects that originated these falsities. There are 


brighter places in all these sects where “the great dragon, 
the old serpent, called also the Devil and Satan, is already 
cast out,” but there are still other teachers who cling yet 
to their old errors as if their salvation depended upon them. 
Wherever the New Christianity first appears in a place, and 
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for a long time after, misrepresentations, slanders, and falsi- 
ties are scattered concerning it, so that if possible it may 
be destroyed, and the dragon be left unmolested to waste 
the souls of men. | 

But the Lord is mindful of His own; He protects and 
keeps His Church while it is yet confined to few; He gives 
to her internal joys and light and peace, which console her 
faithful members for their fewness and for their inability to 
do as much good in the world as they desire; until the dev- 
 astating doctrine of faith alone can be gradually cast out, 
and the true Church spread and fill the earth. And while 
the Church is thus with a few, the Lord gives to her members 
spiritual discernment to see the divine truths of the Word, 
not in the sensual and carnal manner in which the world 
sees them, but in a rational, spiritual, and heavenly manner. 
In this spiritual sense the divine truth of the Word shines 
with a heavenly glory, and fills the devout mind with the 
- Lord’s presence even as itis in heaven. The true man of 
the Church is thus raised out of the doubts and darkness in 
which the man of the world keeps himself prisoner, and is 
elevated into the light of heaven and into consociation with 
the angels. In this state the Church is to be nourished, 
- until the time for her general reception comes. © 

The spiritual Church of the Lord is at present passing 
through this state; and though the world as a whole will not 
yet receive the Lord at His second coming as it did not at 
His first coming, because through evils of life and the falsi- 

ties of doctrine, it is without charity and without any affec- 
tion for spiritual truth, the true man of the Church should 
see to it, that he himself be spiritually nourished, that he 
and his family may increase in spiritual knowledge and in- 
. telligence, and in the heavenly loves of true charity, of love 
to our Lord Jesus Christ, and of genuine marriage love. 
So far as others can be induced bya presentation of the 
truth to come in and participate in these eternal blessings, 
they should be encouraged and cherished by all the means 
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in our power. For as in heaven, so in the Church on earth, 
every true additional member brings additional light and > 
love and power. But when all that lies in our power has 
been done for this purpose, we should quietly and trustfully 
leave all the rest in the hands of the all-seeing, all-loving, 
and almighty Saviour. When all who are of the New Church 
shall thus perform the duties lying nearest to them, the 
Church as a whole will spiritually grow and prosper and form 
little heavens upon earth, and so in the good time coming, 
the whole earth, laid waste by the dragon of faith alone, will 
_ again be peopled with heavenly-minded men and women, who 
will form the New Jerusalem in her glory, conjoined with 
the Lord in devoted love and heavenly confidence, and ~ 
crowned with glorious wisdom, even as described in the 

words : — | | 


A woman encompassed with the sun, and on her head a crown of 
twelve stars, and the moon under her feet. | 


Louis H. TAFEL. 
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II.— THE WOMAN IN THE WILDERNESS. 


REV. xii. 6. 


It is written in REV. xii. 6, that the woman who had 
brought forth the man-child “fled into the wilderness, where 
she hath a place prepared of God, that they should feed her 
there a thousand two hundred and three-score days.” By 
this is signified, we are taught, “the Church which is the 
New Jerusalem at first among a few,” because with those 
who are not in good and thence not in truths, and her pro- 
tection by the Lord, and preparation made for her growth 
among greater numbers and at length to her full state. 

A wilderness, we are instructed, signifies among. other 
things, ‘‘The Church vastated, or in which all the truths of 
the Word are falsified, as it was with the Jews at the time 
of the Lord’s Coming,” and also with Christians at His 
second coming. And it is primarily because of this state 
of the Christian world to-day that the New Church of our 
time is “among a few,” or that its adherents are few in 
number. There are doubtless other causes which conspire 
with this to hinder the growth of the Church ; as paucity of 


_ means and facilities for spreading the truth, and difficulty 


of finding proper men to proclaim it, and especially unworthi- 
ness and coldness on the part of the members of the New 
Church themselves. These things, undoubtedly, have their 
effect. But the main and real cause still remains after 
making all due allowance for these, namely, that the woman 
is in the wilderness, or among those who in general are not 
in the life of charity and goodness, and thence not in a 
state to receive the truth. For the Lord does not stand in 
need of our aid in order to the spread and reception of His 
truth, although He is graciously pleased to make use of our 
services, and desires that we should be active and diligent 
in the work ; not on His own account, but on ours, and be- 
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cause it is only in laboring for the good of others that our 
own well-being and salvation can be effected. But even He 
cannot do impossibilities, or bend the stubborn wills of men 
in opposition to their own free choice and volition. _ We read 
in the work called “True Christian Religion,” respecting the 
Jews, that “they are not able from the faith of the heart (that 
is, as a people) to embrace the Christian religion. It is said 
that they are not able to do so, because the interior will of 
their mind is adverse, and this will causes the inability.” 
Something similar no doubt is to be said of the attitude of 
the Christian world towards the New Christianity. Hence 
it is that the woman is in the wilderness, because the Church 
is among those whose “mind is adverse,” as it is expressed 
_in the extract above, to the truth as it is now revealed by 
the Lord at His Second Coming. | 

But we are further told that the New Church is protected 
in this state, so that although at first among few, preparation 
is made for her increase, and at length for her growth among 
many, and: to a fulness of numbers and influence. Un- 
doubtedly this is her divine destiny, and it is what may be 
rejoicingly looked forward to as the final condition of the 


Church in the world. The time must one day come when _ 


the Lord God Omnipotent, even He who is the Alpha and 
the Omega, the First and the Last, the Almighty, will take 
unto Him His great power and reign on the earth even as 
‘He does in heaven, and when all the kingdoms of the world 
will acknowledge and worship Him as “God over all, blessed © 
for ever.” But this may require ages for its accomplishment, 
and it is a thing which our descendants, but not we, shall be- 
hold here on earth. 
Meantime the Church, so far as we know it, exists only i in 
Christendom, and the work which we are called to do lies 
within the bounds of the Christian world of to-day, which in 
general is “not in good and thence not in truths.” What 
then is her duty here? Is it not simply this: that while 
not very sanguine or impatient as to results, she yet must 
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labor on cheerfully and courageously, knowing that no faith- 
ful service is ever wholly lost or in vain? We may not see 
great results —let us not think too much of them — but such 
_ efforts will certainly be the means of good to some, and to 
ourselves and our own spiritual growth and usefulness if 
nothing more. And this is much. We have the Lord’s 
promise, however, and His teaching in the doctrine, that the 
Church will grow even in the wilderness of the Christian 
world, and this is enough to encourage us to new and 
greater devotion in the future than we have shown in the 
past, and to the continual and never-ceasing effort to do all 
that lies in our power to bring about the advent of the 
Lord our Saviour upon earth, and the establishment of His 
kingdom of truth and righteousness in the world. 


Pray for the peace of Jerusalem: they shall prosper that love thee. 
Peace be within thy walls, and prosperity within thy palaces. For my 
brethren and companions’ sakes, I will now say, Peace be within thee. 
Because of the house of the Lord our God, I will seek thy good. 


Epwin GOULD. 
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III.—MICHAEL AND THE DRAGON. 


And there was war in heaven: Michael and his angels fought against 
the dragon; and the dragon fought and his angels, and prevailed not, 
neither was their place found any more in heaven. And the great dragon 
was cast out, that old serpent, called the Devil and Satan, which de- 
ceiveth the whole world; he was cast out into the earth, and his angels ~ 
were cast out with him. And I heard a loud voice, saying, Now is come _ 
salvation, and strength, and the kingdom of our God, and the power of 
His Christ; for the accuser of our brethren is cast down, which accused 


them before our God day and night. (REV. xii. 7-10.) 


In this portion of the chapter are given assurances of the 
direction of heavenly ministries to the establishment and 
preservation of the New Christian Church on earth. 

At first there is a conflict in the world of spirits — the 
imaginary heavens there — between these ministries there, 
and the long-established and zealously propagated falsities 
of the period. This conflict resulted in the removal of those 
powerful influences, which intercepted and corrupted all 
heavenly influx in its descent to the men of the Church. 

This conflict and the effects of the angelic victory are 
continued down into the earth, continued as a war between 
the principles of the new and the old Christianity, as a war 
especially between those principles from the Word which 
prove that the Lord is the God of heaven and earth, that 
God, the Father, and He are one, that man must live accord- 
ing to the commandments of the Decalogue; and those dis- 
tortions of the Word which sustain men in such falsities as 
that “there are three Gods,” “that the Lord’s Human is not 
divine,” and that “it is neither possible nor necessary for 
man to live according to the commandments,” “that his 
salvation is by faith alone and the imputation of the merits 
of Christ.” 

No doubt whatever can be felt as to the final triumph of 
new over old, of divine truths over human perversions of the 
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truth, of heavenly over infernal forces, and thus as to the 
fact that the New Church will become a most glorious reality 
on earth, and be the crown of all the churches; nor have we 
promises merely of its establishment, but are also assured of 
its permanence and impregnability. It will be so fortified 
with truths of the Word, resplendent from its spiritual sense, 
and full of celestial and spiritual habits of life, made possible 
by its deeper understanding of the Word, that it is sure to 
fulfil the glorious prophecies given in the Word from the 
earliest time. The only doubt which can exist is as to our 
own response to the Lord in His divine work of forming 
such a Church —as to our cooperation with the Lord and con- 
tinuance of the work instituted in the heavens and flowing 
down into the world of spirits as a direct attack upon every 
sham and infidelity there. 

At His Second Coming, part of the Lord’s work was to 
reorder the heavens; to purge the lower heaven of every 
infesting hypocrisy which had introduced falsities among the 
angels there ; to impart new life, new zeal, and clearness of 
perception to the universal heaven ; and to institute a new 
heaven which should be the animating soul of the New 
Church on earth, 

Many of the processes of the judgment were brought about 
_by discussion in which the newly revealed doctrines of the 
New Church were brought to confront the specious reason- 
ings and fallacies of those who contended only for such ap- 


pearances of heavenliness as existed in the imaginary — 


Throughout the world of spirits, men were canvassed and 


explored as to the quality of their faith and life ; there was“ _/ 


this certain standard, furnished by the opened truths of the 
Word, by which to try them ; and men who had successfully 
-evaded the inquisitors in former trials, and who had con- 
tinued apparently in heaven, being now confronted with the 
doctrine that, “ The Lord alone is the only God of heaven, 
that His Human is Divine, that a life in keeping the com- 
mandments of His Word is the one essential of salvation,” 
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and being thus in the light of the Word, separated from the 
imposition of mysteries belonging to the fallen Church and 
signified by the great red dragon, denied the Divinity of the 
Lord ; saying that His Human was altogether as the human 
of other men, that Joseph was His father, etc. Their judg- 
ment was thus effected, and they separated themselves from 
those in the world of spirits who rejoiced at this clearer 
revelation of the Lord, and the accessibility of the Father 
through the glorified divine human. 

The Lord alone has power. The first end of His Divine 
Providence, to which His infinite power is directed, is the 
formation and preservation of a heaven of angels from the 
human race. The divine means of accomplishing this is the 
unfolding and propagation of the Word, by which men are 
conjoined with the Lord and held to the order and life of 
heavenly uses. . The necessity for its accomplishment is that 
there be a Church on earth which shall serve as the seminary 
of heaven, which shall preserve and diffuse the Word un- 
folded and committed to it, and maintain by its uses a cor- 
respondence with the heavenly kingdom of uses. 

The new Christian heaven, formed at the Second Coming 
of the Lord, is the first, the inmost, and fullest recipient 
organization under this divine purpose and power to make 
and preserve a heaven of angels. 

This purpose presides in every work of Divine Providence. 
It is the greatest attraction operating upon and within the 
love and thought of men. It is omnipresent with them, 
and comprehends the uses and disposition of all men and of 
all angels. The new Christian heaven, which is the first and 
most responsive recipient of this power, is as immediately 
and vitally connected with the New Christianity on earth 
as the soul of a man — which exists in the spiritual world — 
is connected with his body which exists in the natural world. 
- So it follows that nothing can be more assured than the suc- 
cessful establishment of the New Church on earth to be the 
_ means of peopling the heaven, which it is the divine purpose 
to form. 
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But this, like the regeneration of individual men, can only 
be accomplished by the Lord, according to that order estab- 
lished by the procession of His love and wisdom. The 
fundamental law of divine operation, according to this order, 
imposes the necessity of working from inmosts to outmosts 
and thence back to intermediates. 

In thinking of the Lord’s work for the institution of His 
Church among mankind in general, the New Christian heaven 
-must be thought of as the internal into which the Lord flows 
with fulness of power, because of the ultimated doctrines of 
the New Church. This heaven is thence the channel of 
every history-forming influx, of all the streams of force which 
make the trend and disposition of things in the natural world 
which become known as the spirit of the age —the zettgezst. 

As we enter upon this work of propagating the truths of 
the New Jerusalem, we exemplify the Lord’s teaching: 
“Other men have labored, and ye are entered into their 
labors.” All these divine, heavenly, spiritual forces and dis- 
positions of force are at work, loosing every spiritual connec- 
tion with the order of things established and maintained by 
the old dispensation. These “other men” —these Michaels 
or ministries from the different societies in the heavens — 
have labored, loosening the interior hold of falsities upon the 
people to whom goes the new evangel; making the spirit of 
the age, which unlocks old fettering habits, which gives di- 
rection to civil, moral, scientific, and mechanical pursuits, so 
that men going into these, in what now becomes the natural 
order of following them, prepare the natural mind for the 
implantation of the germs of the new spiritual order. 

One familiar law in the natural world is, that force follows 
the line of least resistance. According to this law, natural 
men, as things have been, quite easily go into what are known 
as the orthodox religious bodies ; being surrounded with in- 
fluences which make the preservation of these old forms an 
urgent and sacred necessity ; but the influx which we have 
previously described, and which flows to us as the direct re- 
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sult of the spiritual-world vanquishing of “the dragon by 


Michael, which flows into and asserts itself as the new spirit 
of science, the new political economy, education, and mechanic 
arts, awakens new questionings of the doctors concerning 
their doctrines. As this quietly yet irresistibly accomplishes 
its work —'the purpose of these “other men who have la- 
bored ’’ —every interior hold upon those who can be in 
truth from good, is being loosed, and the spirit of the age 
will be as aggressively against the theology of the last dis- 
pensation, as it is now against the science of the last century. 
- Still, this is only a natural-world condition; but we are 
men in the natural world, and our duty is that of cooperating 
with the Lord —on the natural plane. With the individual 
this duty consists in shunning evils of life, in cooperating 
with the Lord by and in the reordering of externals of the 
life ; with the organization of natural men into religious so- 
_cieties, spiritual conditions are not provided, nor anything 
but an extension of this individual duty into a social and 
general use; thus, by the reordering of externals, providing 
an ultimate accordant with the spirit of the new age. 


Two errors have been commonly held, one that such an © 


organization cou/d be independent of the laws governing 
natural men, the other that what are regarded as natural — 
civil and social functions — must be independent of and 
wholly distinct from the spiritual uses of the Church. 

True, there is no regeneration of humanity in the mass ; 
but then, that being true, the claim for an external. organ- 
ization that it is the Church, with exclusively spiritual uses, 
must fall; and we must recognize the fact that men may be 
thus organized from the ordinary selfish and worldly motives 
of the natural man, having no uses to perform, either to or 
through the organization, except natural uses, within which 
they can be spiritual or not, as they choose. | 

To reason that the dragonists are only those who are pro- 
fessedly in the doctrines which divide the Lord and dissi- 


pate all idea of charity, is to take a very external and © 
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incomplete view. True, the doctrine deserves every con- 


demnation as demanding a life destructive of that conjunc- 
tion with the Lord by which and for which a Church is 
maintained ; but it.is against the practice, and not merely 
against the theory of faith alone, that we are cautioned in the 
writings ; a practice which can be continued even with those 
who profess to believe the doctrines of the New Church 
which are diametrically opposed both to the theory and prac- 
tice of solifidianism. 

We are shown that the whole work of cooperating with 


_ the Lord, and with these angels of the new Christian heaven, 


as this is given to us, consists in bringing down the prin- 
ciples of the New Jerusalem into the every-day incidents of 
our common employment. Wecommonly quote the state- 
ment that “all religion has relation to the life,” and it is 


clear that, only as we thus attempt to embody these heavenly 


doctrines in earthly uses from spiritual motives: shall we our- 
selves escape the condemnation of the dragonists, or avoid 
a disastrous overthrow by these principles of truth repre- 
sented by Michael. Thus the contest between Michael and 
the dragon is continued in combats which take place in the 
individual, as he seeks to obey the injunctions of the Lord’s 
commandments; in carrying these doctrines over from the 
understanding to the will, in loving the good to be attained 
only by.an actual embodiment of them in the life, so that 
the Lord can flow in, form a conscience, and create a new 
will, and thus lead us from faith alone to faithfulness. Thus 
only can we continue the work inaugurated by the publish- 
ing of the doctrines, the purging of the world of spirits, and 
the institution of the new Christian heaven to be the soul 
of the Lord’s New Church. And in thus going from faith 
to faithfulness, from understanding to love and practice, we 
shall find the whole work consists in coming down — we are 
in ultimates and in the plane of ultimate things and condi- 
tions. If our religion must have relation to and lodgment 


in the life, in order to be genuine religion, or any more than 
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the elevation of the serpent of sensualism upon the wings 
of natural reasoning ; and if life must consist in actualizing, 


externalizing, these articles of faith— if, while we may 
love and think upon the celestial and spiritual planes, we can 
only, so long as we are men in the natural world, act upon 
the natural plane, and are given no new set of duties to 
perform, no system of spiritual works, except as resultant, 
and accomplished by the Lord from the basis of our natural, 
ultimating actions, then, the part we are to assume in this 


contest becomes immediately clear and definite, and loses all 
that flavor of mystery which has been so acceptable to the | 


dragonists. 


The Church is formed of those in whom the Church > 


formed. It is formed in a man by the truths of the Word 
as he seeks to cooperate with the Lord, by shunning the 
evils of his life because these truths show them as sins 
against the Lord. Simply stated, it is the individual duty of 
actually keeping the commandments by which the eaainch 
shall grow in the individual. 

Every hereditary evil, every influence of the vaiemarnte, 
every allurement of the hells, every tendency to faith alone 
—the resting places of this dragon which would devour the 
man child —all of these are in the natural man. Our work 
concerns this natural man. Every act and expression or 
expenditure of life which shall be the basis and natal spot 
of genuine religion will be the performance of the natural 
man. 

The dragonistic principle in us has communication with 
_ the angels, but only by externals ; as we have through our 
natural reception and retention of the doctrines of the New 
Church become externally members thereof. 


The doctrines clearly state, in showing what it is to live 


the life which leads to heaven, that this. natural life may 
be led in the most orderly and clean manner without regard 
of the spiritual, but not the spiritual without the natural ; 


that a man may lead a good civil and moral life, without liv- 
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ing spiritually, but not a spiritual life without the civil and 
moral, As we may have foundation without walls or roofs, 
but not a roof without foundation and walls. | 

In going into the arena of civil and moral duties, the re- 
generative work of each man will consist, not in avoiding 
natural duties, nor in destroying his natural affections, but 
in reordering and reducing them to subservience to his 


‘spiritual. This is as when the fiery serpents were destroy- 


ing the children of Israel, the cure was in beholding the 
brazen serpent which Moses lifted up in the wilderness ; 
so, now, in this wilderness state of the New Church, the de- 
struction of the dragon by Michael, will be, not by encour- 
aging the idea that natural duties belong only to natural 
men, who have no direction by the Lord, but in elevating 
these natural loves which we possess, to direct sis to nat- 
ural uses from spiritual motives, and thus, by the principles 
of our doctrines — the spiritual ministry of which is Michael 
—to overcome the dragon which seeks to devour the man 
child born in us in the birth of the doctrine that the Lord 
Jesus Christ is the only God of this heaven and earth — the 
internal and external comprised in us. 

Without this actual shunning of evils as sins man is in 
only the lower internal, which is the natural internal, where 
there is no opening of the spiritual mind, no companionship 
with the angels, no conjunction with the Lord, no knowledge 
of this supreme declaration of the word that the Lord is the 


God of heaven — for to such a man there is interiorly neither 


God nor heaven, while externally mammon and injustice, 
obedient to the natural forces of self and worldly love, are 
alone recognized as omnipotent, and the whole man bows 
before them. 


In heaven no works are regarded as good, except such as are done by 
the Lord in man, and yet the works that are done by the Lord in man, 
appear in outward form, like those done by the man himself, and can 
not be distinguished, even by the man who does them. For the works 
done by the Lord in man are done by man as.if by himself; and, unless 
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they are done as if by himself, they do not conjoin man to the Lord 
—thus they do not reform him. (Apocalypse Explained, 933.) 


Long ago the falsities of the old theology went out from 

the condition of theory and dogma, and were concreted in 
false systems — of science, mechanics, education, politics — 
of everything concerned with the actual life of man. The 
injustice, insincerity, greed, and sensualism imbedded in 
these conditions begotten of the false theories and theologies, 
_differ from the mere statements of falsity and articles of 
belief. They can only exist as the ultimate of the old order. 
They will exist until the spirit of the new is ultimated and 
_externalized — until this war, which started in the imaginary 
heaven, spreads into every imaginary piety, and the dragon 
is dislodged from every trench. | 


A. JoHN CLEARE. 
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IV.—THE EARTH AND THE WOMAN. 


And when the dragon saw that he was cast unto the earth, he perse- 
cuted the woman which brought forth the man child. And to the 
woman were given two wings of a great eagle that she might fly into 
the wilderness, into her place, where she is nourished for a time and 
times and half a time from the face of the serpent. And the serpent 
cast out of his mouth water as a flood after the woman, that he might 
cause her to be carried away of the flood. And-the earth helped the 


‘woman, and the earth opened her mouth and swallowed up the flood 


which the dragon cast out of his mouth. And the dragon was wroth 
with the woman, and went to make war with the remnant of her seed 
which keep.the commandments of God and have the testimony of Jesus 


Christ. (REv. xii. 13-17.) 


In endeavoring to ascertain the truth regarding any sub- 
ject above the plane of our natural, sensual mind, bounded 
as itis by the realm of time and space, it is necessary to 
approach with reverence and a due sense of our own igno- 
rance and prejudice, the opened Word of the Lord, and to 
draw therefrom the knowledge that we seek, and to beware 


of forming conclusions concerning it from our own self-de- 


On the subject contained in the above verses which we 
are now about to consider, and which in the internal sense 
treats of the state of the New Church to-day, we have a 
fund of information revealed to us in “Apocalypse Ex- 
plained,” 756 and following. 

In foregoing papers it has been fully explained ‘that the 
woman here spoken of, the woman clothed with the sun, is 
the Church of the New. Jerusalem, the spiritual organism, 
surrounded with and protected by the divine love and wis- 
dom as with a garment, and that the man child is the doc- 
trine of faith and charity which she brings forth or teaches. 

It has also been shown that the dragon signifies the re- 
ligion that teaches that man is saved by faith alone, apart 
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from the life of charity, and that the serpent represents the 
sensual state or principle in which they think and live who 
adopt this false doctrine for the purpose of excusing and 
covering up the evils of their lives. 


So then when we read that the dragon, when he saw that ~ 


he was cast out to the earth, persecuted the woman who 
brought forth the man child, we are to understand according 
to the internal meaning or sense that, when the doctrine of 
faith alone is not acknowledged, but contradicted and denied, 
then those who have adopted it as a cloak for the evils 
of their lives and so confirmed themselves therein, would 
from hatred and enmity calumniate the New Christianity, 
just as we know has been and is still the case, although 


the hatred and enmity is not so apparent in the present time © 


as it has formerly been, because the Church is now being 
helped by those who are here called the earth, whom we 
shall more particularly describe presently. 

But first let us see what is the meaning and signification 
of the two wings given to the woman that she might fly 
into the wilderness and be nourished for a time and times 
and half a time. 

The things which support a earch ail elevate it above 
the dangers arising from false doctrine are the God-given 


intelligence and circumspection which raise it into a realm . 


where the divine mercy can nourish it in those spiritual 


states of good, of truth, and of holiness, called in the literal 


sense of the word a time and times and half a time; for state 
is always the spiritual equivalent for time in | the realm where 
time and space are not. 3 

The wilderness is where there is a scarcity of spiritual 
goods and truths, or where there are few who possess them, 
and that is where the New Church nan so far been and 
yet is. 

And it is easily seen that the two wings of a great eagle, 
namely the spiritual intelligence and circumspection which 
the man of the New Church receives from the Lord, to- 
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gether form that enlightenment which comes from the open- 
ing of the spiritual sense of the Word, and that this spiritual 
enlightenment really and actually raises the mind of the re- 
generate man above the low sensual plane of thought which 


belongs to those who cannot conceive of a life apart from | 


the body or a heaven apart from space and time. 
So we read on this subject : — 


ineneiiils as all who are understood by the dragon and his iaita are 
natural, yea, sensual, and all such reason from appearances which for 
the most are fallacies, and thereby seduce the simple, therefore it is 
given to the men of the New Church which is called the Holy Jerusa- 
lem, to view the divine truths not sensually, that is, according to appear- 


ance, but spiritually, that is, according to their essence, and therefore | 


the internal sense of the Word is disclosed, which is spiritual, and solely 
for those who will be of that Church; from that sense divine truth ap- 
pears according to the real quality thereof in its own spiritual light, and 
by virtue of this light according to its quality in its own natural light. 


- But the serpent is. said to have cast forth water as a river 
out of his mouth after the woman, that he might cause her 
to be carried away. Where the dragon and the serpent sig- 
nify natural and sensual minds or men. separated from the 
spiritual life of heaven, that river or flood which they cast 
out from their mouths, to destroy the Church, which is in 


truths from the Lord, cannot but represent the great abun- 


dance of falses and fallacious reasonings about justification by 
faith alone which have been and yet are, though now to less 
extent, brought against the New Church, together with all 


the calumnies against Swedenborg and those whom some de- 


light to call his followers. And those who constitute the 
New Church while it is in the wilderness could hardly have 
withstood the onslaughts made against them, but that by 
the divine mercy the earth has helped the woman. For the 


earth, in its natural literal meaning, the home or abiding 


place of men’s bodies, signifies, in the internal sense, a 
church, because the church is the home or abiding place of 
men’s regenerating minds while in the world. In the pres- 
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ent instance the earth, being the earth of the wilderness, 
signifies the Church which is not in truths because not in 
good. That this is composed of members of the old Chris- 
tian Church may be seen from the following quotation : — 


The Church ‘which is called the New Jerusalem is to tarry amongst 
those who are in the doctrine of faith separate from charity, whilst it 
grows to the full until provision | is made for its reception amongst 
greater numbers. | 


And further : — 


But in that Church there. are dragons who separate faith from good 
works, not only in doctrine but also in life. - 


But that within and amongst this Church there are a large 
number, sufficiently numerous to be called a Church, and 
that these are meant here by the earth, is evident from what 
immediately follows :— 


Whereas Zhe rest in the same church who live the life of faith which 
is charity ave not dragons although amongst them, for they know no 
other than that it is agreeable to doctrine that faith produces the fruits 
which are good works, and that the faith which justifies and saves is to 
believe those things that are in the Word and to do them, although the 
dragons are altogether of another way of thinking, but what the senti-— 
ments of these latter are, the former do not comprehend; and whereas 
they do not comprehend, neither do they receive, from which it is mani- 
fest that the Church consisting of those who are not dragons is meant 
by the earth that helped the woman and swallowed up the river which 
the dragon cast out of his mouth. 


Here then we have the old Christian Church divided into 
two sections, each of which is called a Church, one section 
living in faith separate from good works and called dragons, 
and the other living the life of faith which is charity and 
said to be “not dragons,” although having little of truth, 
and only the literal sense of the Word as their guide. In 
another place they are said to ot in parr. without truth. 

But we read in the “ Arcana” 


That the Lord mercifully reserves somewhat of ignorance and sim- 
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plicity with all who lead a good life, even if they ascribe good to them- 
selves and confirm it as their own. ( 5759.) 


And this we know many do when they have not the 
knowledge of the internal sense. Still we are told further 
that these people are to be excused because of that very 
ignorance and simplicity thus mercifully preserved to them, 
as, — 

Ignorance and simplicity excuse errors because there can be inno- 


cence in them, but evils of will conjoined with falses are what condemn 
men to hell. (Arcana, 845.) 


Again: 


Those are said to be in simple good who are in the externals of the 
Church and believe the Word in simplicity, each as he can understand 
it and live accordingly. (Arcana, 6775.) 


From the great number of these ignorant and simple 
ones who form so large a part of the Christian Church of 
to-day, the help which has been given to the open spread 
of the New-Church doctrines has hitherto come, and we 
must not forget that they are the outcome of the refor- 
mation, which, mistaken and abortive in many respects 
though it was, was yet a necessary preliminary to the coming 
_ of the New Church ; and, in the light of the above passages 
we should carefully guard against condemning, as some ex- 
tremists amongst us have done, the whole mass of the first 
Christian Church zz foto, for we are also taught in the “ Ar- 
cana,” that there are among them three classes, one of 
which consists of those who pay little or no attention to the 
false doctrines of their Church, but live in charity and are 
easily instructed in the other life and received into heaven ; 
the second class of those who attend to and believe more of 
false doctrine and are with more difficulty instructed and 
received into heaven ; and the third class which alone cannot 
be saved because they confirm themselves in the falses of 
doctrines by evils of life. 

That vue two salvable classes have immensely increased 
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since the “ Arcana” was written, may be hoped and believed, 
for it is easily seen by those who make it their business to 
investigate, that certainly the majority of the people one 
meets know or care little for the intricacies of doctrine and 
the controversies about them which constituted so much of 
the literature of the educated world three or four genera- 
tions ago. These matters have been replaced in the popular 
mind by the now more accessible knowledges of the various 
sciences produced so abundantly in cheap and popular form. 
The daily newspaper also and cheap fiction constitute to- 
gether the sole reading of a very large class of people who 
are certainly in ignorance and simplicity so far as doctrine 
is concerned, while at the same time they are opposed to all 
forms of religious persecution and thus help, without think- 
ing of it, to protect the New Church in the wilderness from 
assault by the dragonists. 

It is important also to remember in this connection that 
the last judgment, which cleared away the fictitious or imag- — 
inary heavens raised up in the world of spirits, and so 
reduced that world into a state of order and allowed the in- 
flux from the heavens to flow unobstructedly down to men, 
thus brought the man of the Church into a state of greater 
freedom, as he is now no longer infested by the spheres of 
those accumulated societies of spirits. 

Moreover, in order the more clearly to understand -the po- 
sition that the New Christianity holds to-day, we must note. 
that the Christian Church of Swedenborg’s day was at its end 
as a system of faith and charity, a fact easy to prove by very 
many quotations. The following will however suffice: — 


In the Christian Church of this day scarcely anything of charity and 
thence of faith survives, thus the consummation of its age is now at 
hand. (Arcana, 4535.) 

In this Church the Lord is received by few with acknowledgment of 
heart, and by still fewer with affection of love. (Arcana, 9198.) 

The angels have slender hope of the men of the Christian Church. 


(The Last Judgment, 74.) 
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And that it had only been a preliminary stage or forerun- 
ner to the true Christian Church, the New Jerusalem, we 
read :— 


The Christian Church, such as it is in itself, is now first commencing ; 
the former Church was Christian only in name, but not in essence and 
reality. (True Christian Religion, er 


Also :— 


There was before no Christianity except in name and with some kind 
of a shadow of it. (True Christian Religion, 700.) 


These statements lead us the better to appreciate the 
following consolatory passage which occurs in “ Marriage 
Love,” 532, and is repeated in full in “True Christian Re- 
_ ligion,” 846. The angels said that the correspondences of 
which the spiritual sense of the Word consists were revealed 
through Swedenborg, “in order that the Christian Church, 
which was founded upon the Word and is now at its end, 
may again revive and draw breath through heaven from the 
Lord.” It is true that the state of those who are not drag- 
ons, but amongst whom the New Church dwells and grows 
to the full, is so low in its emptiness of truth that they are 
practically not only ignorant and simple, but gentiles, as may 
be seen in “Apocalypse Revealed,” 110, where we read 
that, — 


By those who are in darkness and the shadow of death, whose eyes 
the Lord will open, are meant the Gentiles who have been in good 
works, but not in any truths, because they did not know the Lord and~ 
had not the Word; exactly similar to these are those in the Christian 
world who are in works alone and in no truths of doctrine, wherefore 
they cannot be called anything but Gentiles. They know the Lord in- 
deed, but do not approach Him, and have the Word, but do not search 
for the truths that it contains. 


That these are the simple is | evident, for it further states 
that in the spiritual world they give assistance to any one 
who claims to be their neighbor without inquiring who and 
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what he is, thus not knowing anything of the laws of charity, 
and so even satanic spirits attain power by means of them. 

That in future the New Church will grow even where it is, 
among those now become Gentiles, the next verse teaches 
where it is said that the dragon was wroth against the 
woman and went to make war with the remnant of her seed, 
for hereby is signified the hatred of those who are meant 


~by the dragons against the Church which is the New Jeru- 


salem, aroused by the perception of its being favored by 
greater numbers ; and these greater numbers are not far-off 


nations or strangers unknown to the dragons, but in the 


same number we read :— 


That it is a grievous hatred aroused by the perception of that Church 
{the New Jerusalem] being favored by greater numbers follows as a con- 
sequence of what precedes and of what follows, from what precedes in 
that the earth opened her mouth and helped the woman and swallowed 
up the flood which the dragon cast out of his mouth, by which is signi- 
fied that the church in which the dragons also are, afforded assistance 
and received not their subtle reasonings concerning faith alone; and 
from what follows, in that the dragon went to make war with the rest of 
her seed, by which is signified an ardent effort, arising from that hatred, 
to assault the truths of the doctrine of that Church, whence it is that 
by the anger of the dragon is here signified such hatred aroused by the 
perception of the Church increasing in favor, for, as was said above, 
by the woman flying into the wilderness to a place prepared of God, is 
signified that the Church which is the New Jerusalem was as yet [or at 
first] amongst a few, while provision was making for it amongst greater 


numbers, and for its growing to the full. (Apocalypse Explained, 767.) 


And still more encouraging and explanatory are the words 
used in “ Apocalypse Revealed,” 547, on this point : — 


At first amongst a few, and that its number should greatly increase 
‘because the falsities of the former Church must be removed. 


These prophetic words as to the future of the New Church 
should surely cheer and rejoice us and fill us with hope for 
the coming down into fulness of the New Jerusalem as the 
old falsities are removed, a process which is rapidly going on 


around us; and although we do not see the many societies 
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of the old Church at once receiving the new doctrines, but 
rather becoming agnostic or indifferent to all doctrine, yet we | 
may be sure that the provision spoken of is now being made, 
and we have but to look around us to see how the new influx 
from the heavens, no longer deflected or obstructed by the 
false heavens erected in the world of spirits, is operating 
according to the universal law of influx from firsts to ulti- 
mates, afterwards to intermediates, and preparing a basis on 
the lower and more external planes of human life; and-all 
that we see going on around us in scientific progress and in 
the increase of means of production and communication, is 
neither more nor less than the laying of the foundation 
stones of the future New Church, — 


For it is use that rules in forms; but, when the forms are produced 
or the organs adapted, uses thence proceed; for use flows in from the 
Lord and this through heaven according to the order and form in which 
heaven is arranged by the Lord, thus according to correspondences. 
Hereby man exists and hereby he subsists. (Arcana, 4233.) 


Our selfhood desires to see more prosperity in our organ- 
ization, and some of us would like larger church buildings 
and more wealthy people in the societies, and we are too apt 
to associate external prosperity with progress. But the 
foundation of the New Church, the crown of all the churches, 
must be laid broad and deep, and it must of necessity take 
many years before all things of the natural plane are re- 
duced into order and prepared to be receptacles and. founda- 
tions of the New Church. 

This work is going on with more and more rapidity — the 
great work which with all its shortcomings the old Christian 
Church has done. The spreading abroad of the letter of 
the Word among all nations and in nearly all- languages is 
being supplemented by the next necessary preliminary work 


of the New-Church organization, the publication of the in- 


ternal sense of the Word, so far greatly in excess of the 
demand ; and, much as we may be disappointed in our own 
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apparently slow progress when we take the external, natu- 
ral view, or look upon ourselves as the New Church, yet, 
when we raise our minds into the interior spiritual plane of 


_ thought, whence alone somewhat of the Divine Providence 


may be seen, we can discern that by the new and increasing 
influx from the heavens, there is an organization being built 
up of which only the lower and more external strata are yet 
visible — steam communications and the telegraph bringing 


all the nations together into one, reducing the obstacles of 


space and time, lithography and photography combining to 
preserve for future ages copies of the original writings of 
the New Church, the external form of the internal sense 


of the Word as given to men, steam presses for multiplying | 
both letter and internal sense, machinery of all kinds for 


immensely increasing supplies of all man’s natural require- 
ments, all provided by use, the unseen former and creative 
energy ever ve sing towards the formation of the new heav- 
ens and the crown of all the churches on this earth, the 
New Jerusalem. 


And what is our part? = may .we best cooperate ? 


Not as yet, if ever, in building up a great ecclesiastical sys- 


tem, but in printing and publishing the doctrines, giving — 


them especially to the ministers. of the various sects who 
have been now so largely freed from their apparent truths 
and who are looking for new light, and collecting as best we 
may those who are to be instructed, always bearing in mind 
that the Lord’s New Church can only exist with those who 


_ let the influx into them have free efflux into the world about 


them, and who consider themselves only as stewards of the 
Lord’s bounty, and dispensers of His love and truth by 
means of uses to the human race. 


T. Mower MartTIN. 
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TIME AND SPACE; HINTS GIVEN BY SWEDEN: 
TO KANT. 


Space and time are the twin sphinxes that stand at the 
portals of philosophy, and devour those who cannot read 


_ their riddle. They are a serious stumbling-block to the un- 


trained mind in the way of accepting the Incarnation ; be- 
cause people will conceive of infinite space and infinite time, 
and deny the possibility of the Deity concentrating Himself 
in finite space and finite time. Even Aristotle, however, 
denied infinity to space, though he granted it to time; while 
the reasoning of Locke really denies infinity to both. Of 
the two, time is the more subtle and spiritual. Time and 
space are the conditions of our separate existence: time is 
that which separates us from God, and * - means of past 
and future from each other; and space is that which espe- 
cially separates us from each other and from the world. 
Therefore these twin mysteries partake of the spiritual in 
their nature, and for ever baffle the sensual mind. No 
wonder Herbert Spencer relegates them to the realm of the - 


_ unknowable, and declares that “space and time are wholly 


incomprehensible.” They stand on the confines of matter 
and spirit, and bar the way against the ascent of. the natural 
Swedenborg, we know, had read Leibnitz, and his disciple 
Wolf, besides other philosophers and Christian Fathers. 
(Tafel’s Documents, Doc. 310; Economy of the Animal 


Kingdom, Part 2, no. 356.) 


Now it was. Leibnitz who, among modern. philosophers, 
denied the objective ideas of space and time entertained by 
the English school, and brought up again the doctrine of the 
ideality of space which was started in antiquity by Zeno 
the Eleatic, and was at last definitely formulated by Imman- 


~ uel Kant. Swedenborg’s career fell in between Leibnitz 
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and Kant, as will be seen from their dates : Leibuits, 1646— 

1716; Swedenborg, 1688-1772; Kant, 1724-1 804. Believ- 
ing, as we do, in the heavenly illumination which raises 
Swedenborg above the other two, we yet may profitably ex- 
amine the place held by him in the world’s philosophy. 

The present writer is not a metaphysician, but aims 
merely to call the attention of some one who is to this 

important subject, in the hope that it may be treated as 
fully as it deserves. 

Before addressing myself to the question of Kant, I will 
give (1) some passages from Leibnitz, taken from his debate > 
with Samuel Clarke in 1716; and (2) passages from the 
“ Arcana Ceoelestia,” dating between 1749 and 1753. The 
following quotations from Leibnitz were copied from the 
French of Clarke’s edition of 1717. Leibnitz died Nov. 14, 
1716, before the debate was ended; but the opinions ex- 
pressed were, in the main, repeated from earlier works. 


rig. 


LEIBNITZ ON SPACE AND TIME: 1716. 


Had there been no creatures, space and time would only have existed 
in the ideas of God. (Paper IV. 41.) 


Leibnitz goes on to repeat his ‘well-known definition of q 
space as “the order of co-existing things.” \ 


Since space in itself is an ideal thing like time, it must necessarily 
follow that space outside the world is imaginary, as even the schoolmen | 
have acknowledged it to be. The same is the case with empty space in i 
the world — which I still believe to be i imaginary, for the reasons which q 
I have set forth. (V. 33.) . 

There is no space at all where there is no matter. ” . 62.) 

Space . . . is something ideal. (V. 104.) 

The of God is independent of space, as the of 
God is of time. (V. 106.) 


SWEDENBORG : 1740. 


The angels have no idea of time. ~ Such is the case in the world of 
spirits, and still more perfectly in heaven: how much more before the 
Lord. Ceelestia, 1274.) 
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Changes of place are changes of state, while the body remains fixed. 


. (Arcana Ceelestia, 1273.) 


Men cannot but confound the divine infinity with infinity of space. 
. . . The case is similar in respect to eternity, which men cannot con- 
ceive of otherwise than as eternity of time. (Arcana Ceelestia, 1382.) 


SWEDENBORG : 1750. 


There are two things which, during man’s life in the world, afpear 
essential, because they are properties of nature, namely, space and time. 

. . They appear in the world of spirits as something, because spirits 
recently from the body have with them an idea of natural things; nev- 
ertheless they afterwards perceive that there are not space and time 
there, but instead thereof states, and that states in the other life corre- 
spond to spaces and times in nature; to spaces, states as to esse, and 
to times, states as to existere. (Arcana Ceelestia, 2625.) 


SWEDENBORG: 1751. 


Those things which are infinite and eternal are presented before the 
angels in appearances which are finite, but still in such appearances 
as are very far above the sphere of man’s comprehension. . .. For 
the eternal with them is not the eternal of time, but the eternal of state, 
without the idea of time... . Man cannot have a single, even the 
least thought, without somewhat from time and space, whereas the 
angels derive nothing therefrom, but instead thereof from state, as to 
esse and as to existere. (Arcana Ceelestia, 3604.) 


Here Swedenborg reveals the truth in the Kantian doc- 
trine that space and time are forms of the intellect, and af- 
firms that the angels have some other and higher kind of 
thought-forms. 


SWEDENBORG : 1753. 


The ideas of interior thought pertaining to man, although they are 
above material things, yet terminate in material things; and where they 
terminate they appear to be; hence he perceives what he thinks... . 
Man cannot in any wise think without the idea of time and space. 
This idea adheres to almost everything which man thinks. Jf she idea 
Jrom time and space were taken away, he would not know what he 
thinks — scarcely whether he thinks. ... The ideas of space arise 
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from measuring by times; wherefore where the one is there is the other. 
(Arcana Ceelestia, 7381.) 


This last idea is a striking one, and singularly agrees with 


a paragraph in Kant’s second edition of the great “Critique” 
(1788). It occurs in section 24, and is to be found on page 
1§4 or 155 of the German. Kant here derives the concept 
of succession (that is, time) from the subjective sense of 
motion when abstracted from the synthesis of the manifold 
space. 

There is no need to give the well-known passages on 
space and time which occur in both editions of the “ Critique,” 
and are accessible to the English reader, not only in Max 
Miiller’s splendid translation, but also in Watson’s Extracts. 
What we will do, however, will be to quote from Kant’s Es- 
say on Swedenborg of 1766 (called by him “Dreams of a 
Spirit Seer illustrated by Dreams of Metaphysics’’) a passage 
which shows that he had read in Swedenborg’s “ Arcana 
Ceelestia”’ the above passages on the nature of space. We 
are indebted to the Rev. Adolph Roeder for our translations 
from a work unknown in English except in abstract. We 


know that Kant bought the “Arcana Ccoelestia’”’” — bought 
and read it.* Now, I leave it to the reflective reader to judge — 


how far it was possible for a thinker like him (who had not 
yet developed his system), to read Swedenborg’s profound 
utterances on the nature of space and time without being 
influenced thereby. We need not be surprised that after 
summarizing the philosophy of Swedenborg in 1766, Kant’s 
next metaphysical work was on “ Objects in Space” (Kénigs- 
berg, 1768) ; while only two years later (1770), he first an- 
nounced, in his “ Dissertation on the Sensible and Intelligi- 
ble World,” his final philosophy of space and time, which 
was elaborated, after eleven more years of thought, in the 
great “Critique” of 1781. 

We will now give two passages from Kant’s Essay of 

* See Kant’s statement to this effect, translated in the article on Kant and 
Swedenborg, in the Mew-Church Messenger, Jan. 6, 1897, p. 11. 
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1766, wherein Immanuel of K6nigsberg is trying to summa- 


rize the “ Arcana” of Emanuel of Stockholm :— 


Each human soul has in this life its place in the spirit-world, and be- 
longs to a certain society, which in every case is in harmony with its 
internal condition of truth and good, that is, of understanding and will. 
But the location of spirits among themselves has nothing in common 
with space in the material world. The soul of one man, therefore, in 
India can be next-door neighbor to that of another in Europe, so far as 
spiritual position is concerned; while those who, as to the body, live in 
one house, may be quite far enough distant from one another as to those 
[that is, spiritual] conditions. When man dies his soul does not change 
its place, but only perceives itself in the same wherein, with regard to 
other spirits, it’ already was in this life. Besides, although the mutual 
relation of spirits is not in real space, yet it has to them the appearance 
of space, and their relations are represented, with their accompanying 
conditions, as nearnesses; their differences as distances, even as the 
spirits themselves have not really extension, yet present to one another 
the appearance of a human form. In this imaginary space there is a 
plenary community of spiritual natures. Swedenborg speaks with de- 
parted souls whenever he pleases, eéc. 

* * — a * * * * 


I have been at work upon thankless material, which the requests and 


- importunities of curious and idle friends have submitted to me. In sub- . 


jecting my efforts to this levity I have at the same time disappointed the 
expectations, and have not accomplished anything to the satisfaction of 
either the inquisitive one by communications, or the investigator by 
postulates (Vernunftgriinde). If no other intention has animated this 
work, then my time has been lost; I have lost the confidence of the 
reader whose investigations and desire for knowledge I have brought 
back by a tedious round-about way to the same point of ignorance from 
which he set out. I had, however, a purpose in view indeed, which ap- 
peared to me more important than that which I pretended, and this I 
think I have reached. Metaphysics, with whom it is my destiny to be in 
love, offers two advantages, although I have but seldom been favored by 
her: the first is, to solve the problems which the investigating mind raises 
when it is on the track of the more hidden properties of things through 
reason. But here the result very frequently deceives hope, and has also 
in this case escaped our longing hands. 


Ter frustra comprensa manus effugit imago, 
Par levibus ventis volucrique simillima somno. 


(VIRGIL.) 
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The other advantage is more in keeping with the nature of the human 
understanding, and consists in this: in seeing whether the problem may 
be determined by that which one can know, and what relation the ques- 
tion has to those concepts of experience upon which our conclusions 
must ever rest. So far Metaphysics is a science of the boundaries 
(Grenzen) of human reason; and since a small land has always much 
boundary, and one is rather more concerned to become acquainted with 
and to maintain one’s position than to go blindly out in search of con- 


_ quest, therefore is the use of the said science the most unknown and 


yet the most important, and is also reached rather late and after long 
experience. 

I have indeed not exactly defined that boundary here, but have nev- 
ertheless indicated it, so that the reader on further consideration will 
find that he can dispense with all vain investigations in regard toa 
question whereof the data are to be found in another world than that 
in which he perceives. I have therefore lost my time that I might gain 
it. (Essay on Swedenborg, Part 2.) 7 


The sentence last italicised is another indication that this 
Essay on Swedenborg was the turning-point in Kant’s career 
asa philosopher. Here he expressly says that it was his 
inquiries into Swedenborg which led him to formulate that 
central doctrine of his critical system: That the bounds of 
the human intellect must be determined before metaphysics 
can begin to bea science. This much a writer in Macmil- 
lan’s Magazine for May, 1864, pointed out, but the subject 
of space and time escaped him. The conclusion which Kant 
finally reached, though agreeing with “Arcana Ccelestia,” 
3604, quoted above, did not agree with the seer’s oft-re- 
peated statement that space and time are properties of 
nature. | 

Kant held to this reality of space as late as 1768 (Kuno 
Fischer and Ueberweg). In denying to space and time any 
existence outside the human mind he lost sight of the Cre- 
ator’s presence and action. This was necessary in his sys- 
tem, which banished God and the soul outside the bounds 
of the understanding, and made them ideas of the Great 


Beyond. | 
There was no harm in this so far as a pure investigation 
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of one’s self was concerned ; but, theist * as he was, Kant 


was inconsistent in denying a relationship between the Cre- 


ator and the human intellect. He is very naive about this. 
In the second edition of the “Critique of Pure Reason,” 


Sect. 27 (Max Miiller’s translation, Vol. I, p. 460), there is 


this remarkable : 


Now there are only two ways in which a necessary harmony of expe- 
rience with the concepts of its objects can be conceived: either experi- 
ence makes these concepts possible, or these concepts make experience 
possible. . . . Some one might propose to adopt a middle way between 
the two, namely, that the categories are neither se//-produced first prin- 
ciples a Zriori of. our knowledge, nor derived from experience, but sub- 
jective dispositions of thought, implanted in us with our existence, and 
so arranged by our Creator that their employment should accurately 
agree with the laws of nature, which determine experience (a kind of 
system of preformation of pure reason). 


He then goes on to deny this philosophy on the ground 


that such subjective necessity of thinking would rob the 


categories of objective necessity and our judgments of ob- 


.jective validity. Kant thus ties us up in the prison of our 


own intellects, and says: “The understanding is itself the 
source of the laws of nature and of its formal unity.” (Ed. 


3, 127.) | 
The same fear of establishing any relationship between 


the Deity and the forms of space and time haunts him in 


the Transcendental Aésthetic, and he says : — 


Now, the natural theologian is very careful to say that God, in His 
perception, is free from the limits of space and time. But how can 
this possibly be maintained, if it has previously been assumed that 
space and time are forms of things, in themselves? (Ed. 2, p. 71. 
Watson’s Extracts, p. 37. Watson’s translation here is free, but clearer 
than Max Miiller’s.) 


It is just here that Swedenborg comes to the rescue, and 


* For a noble protest against the uselessness of mere deism, and the neces- 
sity we are under of attributing a symbolical anthropomorphism to the Deity, 
see Kant’s Prolegomena (Mahaffy’s translation, pp. 160, 161). 
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says that while space and time are not forms of things in 
themselves, yet by correspondence there is a relationship :— 

God’s infinity as corresponding to spaces is called immensity, and as 
corresponding to times, eternity; yet there is nothing of space in His 
immensity, and nothing of time in His eternity. 


This passage occurs in the “ Canons of the New Church,” 
which was a preliminary exercise toward writing the “True 
Christian Religion ” (1771), and is placed by Tafel in 1769. 
Curiously enough, it was in 1770 that Kant defined space to — 
be the [Divine] omnipresence as a phenomenon; and time, 
the phenomenal eternity of the universal cause. (On the 
form and principles of the Sensible and Intelligible World, 
Zusatz to Sect. 22.) Ueberweg calls this a piece of Leib- 
nitzian theosophy, which Kant afterwards abandoned. 
Lotze has since called us back to just such a modification 
of the Kantian doctrine, and this in spite of all the em- 
pirical psychology with which Lotze was familiar. As we 
have seen already, it was in his scholastic dissertation of 
1770 that Kant first fully enunciated the ideality of space 
and time, four years after his criticism of the “ Arcana Coe- 
lestia.” In reading once more our foregoing extracts from 
the latter, we can see how perfectly balanced is Sweden- 
borg’s view, containing, as it does, what is best in Leibnitz, 
Kant, and Lotze. This New-Church doctrine of space and 
time is well stated by the Rev. Frank Sewall, in his “New 
Metaphysics ” (London, 1888, p. 66). Time and space, says 
he, “are the forms of human thinking and feeling as dis- 
tinct from the divine.” 

The Rev. S. C. Eby has also a remarkable passage on the 
subject, in his little book, “Swedenborg’s Service to Philos- 
ophy” (Peoria, 1891, p. 29): — | 

Ultimately, the love and wisdom which flow from the infinite and 
eternal, repose in [are projected into] the outermost sphere or plane or 
atmosphere, which we call nature, with its fixed lifeless passivity fur- 


nishing a basic bed-rock for the currents of divine influx. From this 
involution there now follows the upward current of evolution. It is in 
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this crass epidermis of creation that the infinite and eternal first fall 
into space and time. You cannot predicate space until you have matter 
to be measured, and you cannot predicate time until you have matter in 
motion. 


In this last remark, Mr. Eby justifies the doctrine of 
Kant: We (you) must be there for space and time to ex- 
ist. Here, as elsewhere, Immanuel Kant does not contra-— 
dict Swedenborg, but supplements him by working out the 
human side of the mystery which the Stockholm Emanuel 
was permitted to see from the divine. I believe that as the 
_ages roll on, these two Immanuels will be seen to be the 
twin giants of the eighteenth century. Kant’s anticipation 
_ of the planet Uranus in 1753 (it was discovered in 1781, the 
year of the “ Critique’’), is in striking parallel with Sweden- 
borg’s anticipations of modern science ; or say rather it is 
the parallel, on the human plane, of Swedenborg’s much 
higher anticipations concerning the destiny of the race — 
his anticipation of the conflict between Genesis and geol- 
ogy ; his anticipation of the researches which have proved 
that Old Testament history does indeed begin with Abra- 
ham, and that the Flood and the Tower of Babel are ancient 
parables ; and above all, his insight into the great world- 
changes seen by none but himself until after the event,— 
the beginning of a new order of things in 1757, when we 
_ now know that the English conquered Bengal, and laid the 
foundation of a political connection between Europe and | 
Mid-Asia, which was the dream of Alexander; and then the 
- French Revolution, which came as an objectification of the 
Last Judgment. 


ALBERT J. EDMUNDs. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 


THE readers of the Review will, we are sure, value the article 
by Judge Drew, on “International Arbitration,” which appears in 
this number. Not only is the subject of arbitration of great in- — 
terest and moment in itself, but, as this essayist rightly points 
out, its significance is heightened by considering that this effort 
to secure international peace is due to vast changes which have 
taken place in the spiritual world. There is more than states- 
manship in such a measure. There is a spiritual impulse which 
makes use of statesmanship for the working out of better condi- 
tions in the affairs of this world. The peace is first in heaven; 
and it seems to us important to value such a movement at its 
true rate by recognizing its initial impulse as from above, and the 
spirit in which such a movement should be met. 

Two great nations look each other in the face. They recog- 
nize the unity of language, custom, thought, morals, and of re- 
ligion that should make and keep them united; and they say: 
For each other’s sake and for humanity’s sake, let us as Chris- 
tian nations pledge each other our determination to let no differ- 
ence which may arise between us, plunge us into armed strife; 
but let such differences be made the subjects of arbitration. a 

In his farewell address to the people of these United States, H 
Washington said : — 

Observe good faith and justice towards all nations; cultivate peace and 4 
harmony with all. Religion and morality enjoin this conduct; and can it be 
that good policy does not equally enjoin it? It will be worthy of a free, en- 
lightened, and, at no distant period, a great Nation, to give mankind the mag- 
nanimous and too novel example of a people always guided by an exalted ’ 
justice and benevolence. Who can doubt, that in the coufse of time and 
things, the fruits of such a plan would richly repay any temporary advantages 
which might be lost by a steady adherence to it? Can it be that Providence 
has not connected the permanent felicity of a Nation with its Virtues? The 
experiment, at least, is recommended by every sentiment which ennobles hu- 
man nature. 
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A noble sentiment, truly. International peace and harmony 
are to be cultivated. Why? Because war is expensive, destruc- 
tive, distressing? Because in a state of peace people are more 
prosperous, have a larger trade, lay up more treasure? First of 
all, because religion, and then morality enjoin this conduct. The 
appeal is to the highest. ‘Good faith,” “justice,” “‘ peace,” “ har- 
mony ” — these are to be desired first of all for what they are in 
themselves. In themselves they are God-given. They are the 
everlasting conditions of national well-being and felicity. That 
is the high statesmanship to which the young republic looked up, 
and by which it was counselled. Not this ever-recurring ques- 
tion: “Is this which is proposed expedient? Shall we be better - 
off in dollars and cents? Will it take from or add to the value 
of our securities?” Does God sanction it? Does our moral 
sense approve? That must be the first consideration. For he 
who judges so, who fixes his eyes upon the truth, who appeals to 
the highest standards, believes in his heart that what is right is 
in reality best, and that it is indeed true that it cannot be that 
Providence has not connected the permanent felicity of a nation 
with its prosperity. But look to policy first, consult the stock 
market and partisanship first, and we have timidity, delay, and a 
shifting about to gain if possible some selfish advantage. Then 
it is that people lose heart. They lose heart because they whom 
they have appointed to be their leaders, instead of championing 
what is right because it is right, take counsel only of what is ex- 
pedient, and hesitate to believe that what religion and morality 
have enjoined can also be good policy. 3 

_ There have not been lacking among our public men those who 
from the first have espoused this arbitration treaty with genuine 
enthusiasm and from high motives. To them it has stood for an 
advance in the progress of Christian civilization, a step upward 
as well as forward, a nearer approach to a fulfilment of that 
‘“‘ peace on earth, good will to men,” which, so long as the Christ 
is revered, will call out man’s faith and prompt him to high ef-. 
forts. But it must be confessed that much of what has been 
said and written in favor of the proposed treaty, has dealt with 
purely material benefits which it is hoped such a treaty will con- 
fer. War has been denounced, not only because of the horrors 
of the battle-field, but because it destroys property, it wrecks 
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commerce, it impoverishes a country. And peace has been urged 


because under conditions of peace there is greater personal com- 
fort and security, property is more stable and valuable, commerce 
is unrestrained, and the material prosperity of the whole country 
is more likely to increase. ! 

These considerations are doubtless true. We do not deny 
that they are entitled to some thought. But it would be both 
pitiful and shameful if the desire for the ratification of this peace 
measure were not inspired by higher impulses. It may be that 
this measure is hindered and delayed, or even that its ratification 
might be prevented, because as nations we cannot enter into such 
an alliance from sufficiently high motives. There must be some- 
thing more than a conviction that the measure preyeeed is feasi- 
ble and advantageous. 

Centuries ago the prophet of Israel was inspired to say that 


in the last days the multitudes would call to each other and — 


say, ‘Come, and let us go up to the mountain of Jehovah,’’ and 
then it was that this great promise would be realized: “ They 
shall beat their swords into plowshares, and their spears into 
pruning hooks; nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 


_ neither shall they learn war any more” (Isa. ii.). There must 


be a going up —a going up to a high plane of citizenship and 
statesmanship, where selfishness and greed are looked down 
upon, and a disinterestedness and a love for what is right take 
their place as sources of inspiration and power, before peace can 
be sought for its own sake. The peace must be a peace of the 


mighty; a peace between two self-disciplined, high-minded pow- 


ers, acting unselfishly, making their agreement in good faith, and 
inspired by high motives. To make war impossible by an arbi- . 


tration prompted by selfish motives, would surely prove to be of 
doubtful value. If it is to be sought only because we calculate 
that it will leave us the more free to indulge that desire for 
material prosperity, which is fast becoming, if, indeed, it has not 
already become, a passion — if that, rather than national right- 
eousness, justice, and a higher fealty to the Prince of Peace, be 
the motive power, we might well forego the formation of such a 
compact. But if, as we prefer to believe, the heart of the nation 
has been quickened with a God-given impulse; if this measure 
is prompted to secure peace with another power because, to 
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quote once more the words of Washington, “ Religion and moral- 
ity enjoin this conduct,” then we may well protest against any 
form of sordidness that would hinder the consummation of so 
great a blessing, or withhold us from taking a step that would 
bring us nearer to the kingdom of God and His righteousness. 

President McKinley in his inaugural address has given ex- 
pression to these just and noble sentiments : — 


It has been the policy of the United States, since the foundation of the 
government, to cultivate relations of peace and amity with all the nations of 
the world, and this accords with my conception of our duty now. We have 
cherished the policy of non-interference with the affairs of foreign govern- 
ments, wisely inaugurated by Washington, keeping ourselves free from en- 
tanglement, either as allies or foes, content to leave undisturbed with them 
the settlement of their own domestic concerns. 

It will be our aim to pursue a firm and dignified foreign policy, which shall 
be just, impartial, ever watchful of our national honor, and always insisting 
upon the enforcement of the lawful rights of American citizens everywhere. 
We want no wars of conquest; we must avoid the temptation of territorial 
aggression. War should never be entered upon until every agency of peace 
has failed; peace is preferable to war in almost every contingency. 

Arbitration is the true method of settlement of international as well as 
local or individual differences. It was recognized as the best means of ad- 
justment of differences between employers and employes by the Forty-Ninth 
Congress in 1886, and its application was extended to our diplomatic relations 
by the unanimous concurrence of the Senate and House of the Fifty-First 
Congress in 1890. The latter resolution was accepted as the basis of nego- 
tiations with us by the British House of Commons in 1893, and upon our 
invitation a treaty of arbitration between the United States and Great Britain 
was signed at Washington and transmitted to the Senate for its ratification, 


January last. 


Since this treaty is clearly the result of our own initiative, since it has 
been recognized as the leading feature of our foreign policy throughout our 
entire national history—the adjustment of difficulties by judicial methods 
rather than force of arms—and since it presents to the world the glorious 
example of reason and peace, not passion and war, controlling the relations 
between two of the greatest nations of the world, an example certain to be 
followed by others, I respectfully urge the early action of the Senate thereon, 
not merely as a matter of policy, but as a duty to mankind. 

The importance and moral influence of the ratification of such a treaty can 
hardly be overestimated in the cause of advancing civilization. It may well 
engage the best thought of the statesmen and people of every country, and I 
cannot but consider it fortunate that it was reserved to the United States 
to have the leadership in so grand a work. 


Ever since the Prince of Peace taught His disciples to pray: 
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“Thy kingdom come; Thy will be. done, as in heaven so also 
upon the earth ;” ever since the loved apostle had the vision of 
the Holy City descending from God out of heaven, it has been 


layed, the day would come when there would be peace on earth 
and good-will among men. For such a consummation we need 
high purposes, and souls that have been made worthy for great 
things by conquest over selfishness, that if, through the cultiva- 
tion of the arts of peace, we have possessions, we besa enter into 
them with the souls of true possessors. 


THE CHANGED RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


As to the state of the religious world, it is common to refer to 
the statement which is made at the close of the work on the 
“Last Judgment,” and it seems not to be generally known that a 
very definite declaration on this point is made in another place, 
from which the following quotation is made : — 


After the good were separated from the evil and the evil were rejected to 
hell, then all the good came into a better state for receiving truth and good 
from the Lord. They were not in this state before. For, so long as they 
were in connection with the evil, if they had received what was good and true, 
they would have defiled and perverted it. This is also the reason why in- 
terior truths were not revealed on the earth until after this separation was 
made by the last judgment. This is also meant by “Thy kingdom come on 


earth as in the heavens” in the Lord’s Prayer. There was a kingdom of the — 


Lord before the last judgment, for the Lord always ruled heaven and earth; 
but the state of the Lord’s kingdom was made different after the last judg- 
ment from what it was before; for, after it, the reception of divine truth and 
good is more general, interior, easy, and definite. (Apocalypse Explained, 
1217.) 


These last words certainly constitute a prediction of a better 
state, as a result of the event which had taken place. The re- 
ception of truth and good from the Lord is the means of all real 
improvement in human affairs, and this reception is stated to be- 
“more general, interior, easy, and definite.” These words merit 
careful consideration. | 

Evidently a more general reception is one which embraces a 


the privilege of His followers to believe that, however long de-— 
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larger number and variety of people. We are reminded at once 
of the vast spread of the Scriptures which must now exist, in 
comparison with the number of Bibles in circulation a hundred 
years ago, as a thousand to one, perhaps a hundred thousand to 
one. Also, missionary effort has sought out the remote and, 
until recently, unexplored tracts and has planted its -stations 
everywhere in order to translate the Bible into many tongues and 
to give instruction in its contents. If we look at Christendom 
alone, we shall note that knowledge was very limited, but that © 
_ now it is widely extended. Formerly only favored classes could 
read books if they had them, now all classes have books and 
read them. 

At the same time it is easy to see that there has been a broad- 
ening of sympathy as well as of intelligence. Preaching formerly 
took a severe form, and the number of the elect was spoken of as 
if limited by the Divine Providence to comparatively few. All 
the gentiles were left out of the heavenly count, and of Christians t 
doubt was expressed unless they were of the elect. This has 
greatly changed by means of a growing conviction that the ten- 
der mercies of the Lord are over all His works and that not a 
child anywhere is born doomed. Again, as nations have been 
brought nearer together by the telegraph and the use of steam, 
they have learned in some degree to combine their interests and 
to form plans for mutual help. 

An illustration of what is meant by the word “ general,” em- 
ployed here, may be seen in the fact that, small as are the num- 
bers of those openly acknowledging the faith of the New Church, 
they are found in all parts of the world and deal with each other 
on no national, nor even continental, but on a universal basis. 

_ We are told that the reception of truth would be “ more inte- 
rior.” This is signally verified. How crude and external were 
the doctrines of the past! The world made in six days, and to 
be destroyed in one ; Adam, the federal head of all men, so that 
all sinned in him and were alike condemned ; the Jews, peculiarly 
dear to God; a thousand-year reign of the Christ to be expected 
on the earth before the end of all things; the second coming of Em 
the Lord to be in the clouds; all these ideas, and many others 
like them, were external, material, gross, and crude, compared 
with the best thought of to-day, which is vastly more interior. 
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The crude ideas have still their orators, but only the unintelligent 
believe in a literal millenium or a near end of the world. And 
everything studied — man, woman, child, animal, plant, mineral, 
the distant star, the germs of disease, or the history of the past — 
is studied more deeply than ever before, even with a microscopic 
search that is most keen ; and the result is more interior wisdom. 

As to the reception of truth being “‘ more easy,” it might seem 
to us, in moments of discouragement, that scarcely less difficulty 
now exists than formerly with respect to the reception of spiritual 
truth, but evidences are not wanting that changes of faith are 
made more readily than formerly, and that few are tied as closely — 
to their standards as they once were. Indeed, is it not a char- 
acteristic of our time that barriers between religious bodies are 
lowered, and that men are more ready to receive the truth from 
whatever source? There are some who carry this to the degree © 
of instability and who follow now this popular teacher and now 
that, in a way to make one fear that every position taken will be 
but temporary; yet these are not the main body of the people. 
In regard to the life after death especially, rational views have 
made their way on all sides to some degree, and the wicked doc- 
trine of salvation by faith alone is slowly yielding to a practical, 
and not merely doctrinal, Christianity. 

Finally, we are taught that the reception of truth and good 
from the Lord will be “ more definite,” which seems clearly to 
mean that there will be less vagueness of teaching. Now vague- 
_ ness is a great fault at the present time, it is true; and yet more 
precision is called for, and the vague, watery sermon cannot 
stand, however softly spoken, with the one that distinctly sets 
forth the truth of life. It is an era of plain speaking in many 
ways. While there are those who say that they do not want 
clearness of understanding, but prefer to cherish the old “ mys- 
teries,” others are seeking _ accepting the most definite views 
they can obtain. 

This is a matter which may be taken ee by our own speakers 
and writers, for our people ask for definite information in regard 
to our faith, and will call the preaching dull which continually 
tells them that evils must be shunned as sins against God, but 
fails to detect and analyze the sins so named; and the demand 
for definiteness will increase, and those who speak or write must 
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meet this demand by cultivating distinctness of thought and 


conciseness of expression. | 

Are not these words encouraging? They speak of breadth, 
depth, facility, distinctness, great and good qualities which men 
are coming to reach out for and to value. 


COLERIDGE AND SWEDENBORG. 


A LETTER of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, never before published, 
has been brought to view by that earnest and successful New- 
Church antiquarian, Mr. Charles Higham, of London, to whom 


our readers are already indebted. That Coleridge examined and 


publicly approved the works of Swedenborg is well known. It 
appears that he profusely annotated several volumes which are 


now preserved by our friends in London. He had a correspond- 


ence with Mr. C. A. Tulk, who had perhaps supplied him with 
the books. Recently the letter, which we give in substance be- 
low, was sold at auction and was obtained for the library of the 
Swedenborg Society. The letter bears date, July 17, 1820, and 
was addressed, “C. A. Tulk, Esq., M. P.” Messrs. Arbouin and 
Hartley who are mentioned, are well-known New-Churchman of 


_ that time. After speaking of his ill-health as interfering with his 


plans, he says : 


Of the too limited time which my II] Health and the exigences of the To- 
Day leave in my power, I have given the larger portion to the works of Swe- 
denborg, particularly to the “ Universal Theology of the New Church.” I 
find very few & even those but doubtful instances of tenets, in which I am 
conscious of any substantial difference of opinion with the enlightened author; 
but many, in which fully coinciding with his statements of the main Christian 
truths & his interpretation of the Scriptural Doctrine, I could nevertheless 
use and actually have been accustomed to use the words & terms, to which 
& to those who so express themselves he attaches and attributes notions very 
different, and which equally with himself I regard & should deprecate as 
more than erroneous—as pernicious errors. The probable explanation of — 
this may be: that I, herein imitating Leibnitz, have been in the habit of con- 


sidering what the meaning of the words, rightly & scripturally defined, might 


be; while Swedenborg, more gifted and more accustomed to distinguish the 
Spirits of men, attended principally to the meaning of the users, the sense in 
which such words were in fact understood and employed by the majority of 
those who had adopted them for their standard, as the motto for their secta- 
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rian coat of arms, the heraldic scroll of their peculiar Guild. Thus, in Swe- 
denborg’s definition of the term, Faith, I subscribe with my whole heart and 
spirit to his doctrine respecting Solafidianism, and I find a paragraph in one 
of my Memorandum Books,* which I had written 15 or 16 years ago, & in 
which I declared Faith in ¢4zs sense taken as meritorious or the source of 
merit, to be the Queen Bee in the Hive of theological Error. But I have 
been accustomed to give a far other definition of that Term & have lately 
written a short essay or tract on the true nature of Faith,t the result of which 
is in perfect harmony with Swedenborg; and to its completion it needs only 
what I am about to add, a collation of all the passages in the Old & New 
Testament in which the word occurs, with proof that the senses differ only as 
the same tree in different stages of its growth & developement. 

So again with regard to the Tri-unity. As far as respects the Christian 
Dispensation, the first record of which is in my belief the first chapter of 
Genesis, I hold the same conviction as is so admirably unfolded and enforced 
in the Universal Theology & had long held it as the literal and only defen- 
sible sense of ST. JOHN i. 18. But I do not see that this precludes the phz/o- 
sophical idea of an essential Trinity which God is: (i. e. essential as essen- 
tially self-existential) tho’ I am ready to acknowledge that the former alone is © 
an article of Faith. The pseudo-Athanasian Creed I reject as of no author- 
ity in the first place, as intemperate in the next, then as most inconveniently 
worded, & lastly as at once superfluous and defective, tautologically super- 
fluous in the point of the co-equality & dangerously defective in that of the 
subordination. Altogether I apply to it in increased measure what Hilary 
says against Creeds in general, not sparing even the Nicene. But yet I doubt — 
whether the authorized use of the term, Person, was not posterior to the 
Council of Nice. But I am pretty confident that this inappropriate term, | 
Person, (what indeed could be other than inappropriate to a subject absolutely 
unique?) was a¢ first intended to convey the contrary to the crude edo/on, 
into which it has since then been too often perverted. You may be certain 
I do not like the word the better for its having been borrowed from the Greek 
Drama. /ersona suggests as the properest sense that in & by which God 
manifests himself to us. 7 as 

In the article of the Holy Ghost, which relies on the Baptismal Form for 
its only plausible Scripture-authority, I seem to detect clearly the origin of 
the common notions or rather notionless dicta of the Trinity in the confusion 
of the philosopical /dea of Deity with the Christian Fact of the incarnate 
Jehovah, God manifest in the Flesh. 

As to all else, as for instance to the point on which Mr. Arboyn rendered 
his zeal more conspicuous than his own meaning perspicuous, & in honest 
truth somewhat at the expence of his discretion & courtesy, I can only say 
that I appropriate Mr. Hartley’s sentiments, Preface p. xv., and #/ I differ 
from Mr. Arboyn more or otherwise than as not approving his choice of ex- 


* Printed in Anima Poete, published in 1895, page 124. 
t Included in Literary Remains, 1839, vol. iv., pp. 428 to 438. 
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pressions, I know no better way of explaining the nature and ground of my 


' dissent than by reverentially applying the words of Our Lord JOHN vi. 6. 


“ Doth this offend you? It is the Sfirz¢# that quickeneth the flesh profiteth 
nothing. The words that have been spoken to you (and which I likewise re- 
ceive as far as they have come before me in the public writings of the distin- 
guished Person) are Spirit and they are truth.” May I not add? “But there 
are some who seem to themselves to believe even beyond their -brethren, yet 
‘believe not,’ for the Letter hideth the Spirit from them. As they read, so 
they believe both, with the eyes of the body; and when they hear of Spirit 
they think of Spectre. For such men it is either literal or metaphorical. 
There is no third. For to the Syméolical they have not arrived. But if there 
be piety at the Heart, this doubtless is ripening for them within the Husk, and 


thus the pious mystical and the pious literal Christian may unite in the spirit 


of Love, and as different parts of the same temple have their respective de- 
grees of sanctity.” (Preface, p. viii.) , 


To the above Mr. Higham adds the suggestive remark that no 
adequate biography of the poet-philosopher has been written and 
that, when this shall be done, one chapter must be devoted to his 
studies of Swedenborg. 


A COMMON ERROR. 


In the lectures which Dr. A. T. Pierson delivered to the stu- 
dents of Spurgeon’s College in London, while temporarily filling 
the place of that renowned preacher during his last illness, he 


_ made, in speaking of Swedenborg, a mistake so common that we 


may expect to hear it repeated fora long time. The substance 
of Dr. Pierson’s remarks to the young men is found in a neat 
little volume called ‘The Divine Art of Preaching.” He was 
unexpectedly called to perform this duty, yet he said much that 


was worthy of print on the subjects— The Sermon as an Intel- 


lectual Product, The Preacher among his Books, with his 
Themes, training his Memory, Laws of the Sermon, Types of 
Sermon Structure, The Preacher among the Mysteries, among — 


the Critics, with his Bible, in his Pulpit, among Snares, among 


his People, communing with the Spirit. He drew largely on his 


- own experience and made little reference to other writers, but in 


one instance he had a good deal to ~—— about Swedenborg in 
reference to the mysteries of Scripture ”’ 


Swedenborg ane nothing of the principle which is at the ‘eels of the 
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solemn reserve of the Bible. He wrote forty times as much as both the Old 
and New Testaments contain, telling who are in heaven and who are in hell, 
and endeavoring to make up for the deficiency of Holy Scripture by supply- 
ing us with conceptions of how souls in the future will spend their time and 
occupy themselves. We find in his works an illustration of the famous 
maxim that nothing that is new is true and nothing that is true is new. His 
visions abound. in the novelties of spiritualism and the speculations of an 
irreverent science and a dreamy philosophy. So far as he sought to fill up 
the gaps of Scripture he has only made the whole subject ridiculous, furnish- 
ing a great lesson for all who seek to supply speech where the Bible keeps 
silence. 


- Some questions arise here: Why did Dr. Pierson go so far out 
of his way to lecture upon Swedenborg? Why did he make the 
rash assertion of “forty times,” which is not an important point, 
but is utterly untrue? Why did he say that the Scriptures keep 
silent as to who are in heaven and who are in hell, when that is 
the constant burden of law and prophets and gospels and epis- 
tles? Why does he condemn the language as to the future life 
when the Word is so full of it? What adjective has so little ap- 
plication to our faith as “irreverent”? What was dreamy in the 
works of the trained scientific scholar? Did Dr. Pierson simply 
mean to show his ignorance of the subject on which he assumed > 
to speak, or was he merely speaking for the effect upon young 
men who were unlikely to examine the truth or falsity of his 
statements ? 

Dr. Pierson falls back on what he calls the “ famous maxim” 
that nothing that is new is true and nothing that is true is new. 
But there is no such maxim, famous or infamous. Let Dr. Pier- 
son show it in any one of the dozen dictionaries of proverbs and 
quotations. He cannot find it in any one of them. Daniel 


- Webster seems to have used on two occasions the expression, 


‘‘ What is valuable is not new and what is new is not valuable.” 
On one of these occasions he was speaking in the Senate in re- 
gard to a political platform. That was in March, 1848, and later 
in the same year at his home, in Marshfield, Mass., he made the 
same remark. It has not yet come to be included in the ordi- 
nary list of proverbial sayings, but it may be found in Bent’s 
‘Short Sayings of Great Men.” In thus characterizing a plat- 
form, that veteran politician used language well suited to his 


purpose. 
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But what would be said of one who used the sweeping terms 
employed by Dr. Pierson? If we understand his attitude, it is 
that of the medieval churchman utterly opposed to all that the 
new sciences might be telling, killing Giordano Bruno at the 
stake, forcing Galileo to deny the motion of the earth, and fright- 
ening Descartes into burning the book of new science which he 
was about to give to the world. Is it not too late to hold such © 
language in this century of new things? Even if Dr. Pierson 
did not know of the divine promise, ‘ Behold, I make all things 
new,” he might have reflected that he crossed the ocean in a 
steamboat and did not disdain the telegraph. 

_Dr. Pierson was not invited to continue with the students, and 
we do not see how useful instruction could be given by one who 
was so reckless in statement and so si out of sympathy with 
his time. | 

Be We 


THE. MOVEMENT INTO AFRICA. | 


Tue translation of two of our books into Arabic and their 
publication at Cairo, Egypt, has been already chronicled. Some- 
thing has also been done in the neighborhood of Liberia through 
the cordial greeting by London and Chicago friends of repre- 
sentatives from that region, and their grateful acknowledgment of 
the truth of what they have learned. Now comes a very interest- 
ing development in connection with the eastern coast. 

A meeting was held in Anerley, London, in October last, to bid 
farewell to Mr. Samuel Cawsey, a young Devonshire man, who 
had made some study for the ministry, on his departure for Luabo, 
onthe Zambesi. Mr. L. P. Ford, formerly officially employed in 
Africa, but now residing in his English home, gave some account 
of the undertaking : —_— 


The immediate object of Mr. Cawsey would be to superintend an industrial 
school among the negroes, who would thus be taught how to cultivate rubber, 
rice, sugar, coffee, and other products which would be bought for export by a 
eompany which had been formed. Mr. Cawsey was the son of a farmer and 
understood that work. He would superintend the natives.- He would take 
with him a large number of books and tracts for distribution on the steamers 

plying on the Zambesi, and would endeavor to sow the mustard seed, which, 
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in the order of Providence, might grow at length into a great tree. There 
were many New-Church people scattered about in Africa, but there was as 
yet no missionary centre. He would deserve the sympathy and support of 
the Church in the effort. : 


Mr. Ford implied that this was his especial plan and that he 
was supplying the needed funds. | 

The Rev. John Martin, who presided, introduced other speak- 
ers, and at length gave the right hand of fellowship to Mr. 
Cawsey, and then led the meeting in prayer that the Lord would 
bless the young man’s going out and — in, from this time 
forth and forever more. 

Other details of the matter have come to hand. It seems that 
Mr. Ford is a quarter owner of thirteen hundred square miles of 
land at the mouth of the Zambesi, and is the English director of 
a railway which will run through four hundred miles of territory. 

Mr. Cawsey made a favorable impression upon all present, 
modestly expressing the wish that he would not be considered 
fully prepared for missionary work. He trusted that his - 
might shine to the glory of the Father. 

This movement will be watched with much interest in this © 
country, with gratitude to Mr. Ford, and with confidence in the 
Christian character and devotion of the young agriculturist and 
missionary agent. 

W. 


THE NEW EDITION OF THE PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS. 


WE are much pleased to learn, from a communication from the 
Rev. Frank Sewall, that the movement, begun last year, to pro- 
duce a new and uniform edition of Swedenborg’s scientific and 
philosophical works is proceeding hopefully. Mr. Sewall will 
contribute to our next number a translation from the German, of 
a paper on the “ Principia,” published in the German Astronomi- 
cal Quarterly, at Leipsic, 1879, by Dr. Magnus Nyren, Astrono- 
mer of the Observatory of Pulkowa, Russia. In a keen and 
careful analysis of the “ Principia,” Dr. Nyren shows how fully 
the nebular theory, which is commonly attributed to Kant and 
Laplace, was anticipated by Swedenborg. 

The prevailing ignorance among scientific men of Sweden- 
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borg’s work in this field is doubtless due to the simple fact that 
both the original Latin edition of 1734, and the English transla- 
tion made in 1845, are very rare, and, indeed, virtually inaccessi- 
ble. A new edition of the “ Principia,” being the work most in 
demand, will be the first produced. 

In his “ Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy,” Professor John Fiske 
devotes a chapter to the nebular theory without making the least 
reference to Swedenborg, although he refers to Kant and Laplace. 
The only way in which intelligent persons can arrive ata satis- 
factory judgment in the matter, is to read the “ Principia.” We 
therefore hope that it may be given to the public at an early day, 
and we are glad to know that intelligent editing will add to the 
value of it by calling attention to corroborative work by scien- 
tific men generally. | 
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BIBLICAL AND DOCTRINAL STUDIES. 


THE LORD AT THE LAST PASSOVER. 


BEFORE entering upon the subject of the Lord at the Passover 
let me cite the following teachings, and consider it in their 
light : — 


The passover represented the glorification of the Lord and thus the con- 
junction of the Divine with the human race. (Arcana Ceelestia, 2342.) 

The paschal lamb, in the highest sense, is the Lord. (3994.) 

The passover was commanded on account of the liberation of the children 
of Israel from servitude; and because the Lord delivered those who were of 
the spiritual church by His coming, therefore when He rose again, this also 


_ was done at the passover. (7093.) 


' The passover was established on account of the deliverance of those of the 
spiritual church by the Lord. (7882.) 

The paschal supper represented with the Lord through the 
good of love. (9965.) 

The day before the passover was called the eve of it, for that feast signified 
the presence of the Lord and the deliverance by Him of the faithful from 
condemnation. (101 34.) 

This feast especially signifies the glorification of the human of the Lord, 
thus the remembrance of it and thanksgiving on account of it. By the pas- 
sion of the cross the Lord not only overcame the hells but completely glori- 


fied His human. From this, the human race had salvation. Therefore He 


rose in the feast of the passover. (10655.) 


When the Lord instituted the Holy Supper at the last Jewish passover and © 
the first Christian Passover, He said, “ Do this in remembrance of Me.” 
(True Christian Religion, 704.) ‘ 

As the first state of regeneration is one of ignorance, that feast began in 
the evening when the sun had set. (Apocalypse Explained, 401.) 


The Lord rose again with the human fully glorified; the passover signified 
that glorification. (Athanasian Creed, 162.) : 


It was to fulfil in Himself and, so far as they would permit, 


in His disciples, what was meant by the passover and all its rites, 


as spiritually understood, that the Lord kept, at His last extended 
meeting with the disciples, the feast of the passover. Some have 
understood what is said as to the time in the fourth Gospel, in 
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such a way as to bring that into conflict with the first three Gos- 
pels, and to doubt that this was the actual passover. They un- 
derstand Matthew, Mark, and Luke to describe the Lord’s insti- 
tution of the Holy Supper as taking place while the Jews were 
eating their passover, but they regard John as saying that it was. 
the day before the passover when that was done. 

In order to bring John’s account into full accord with the 
others, it is only necessary to use care in reading certain expres- 
sions. When we read that the Lord washed the disciples’ feet 
‘“‘ before the feast of the passover ” (JOHN xiii. 1), it is only reason- 
able to understand that this does not mean a whole day before, 
but immediately before. When the Jews would not enter the 
judgment hall to accuse the Lord “lest they should be defiled, 
but that they might eat the passover” (JOHN xviii. 28), we should 
not conclude that the specific feast of the first day is necessarily 
‘meant, but the whole feast of eight days, during which Jews could 
not enter such a place. And when we read in JOHN xix. 14, that 
it was “the preparation. of the passover’’ when the Lord was 
crucified, we should think of the eve of the passover Sabbath, as 
_ we read in Luke: “That day was the preparation, and the sab- 
bath drew on, and the women prepared ointments and rested the 
sabbath day ” (xxiii. 54, 56). So with the direction to Judas, 
‘“‘that thou doest, do quickly ” (JOHN xiii. 27). This was under- 
stood by the others to mean that Judas must buy what was needed 
for the feast; but there would be the need of buying on the 
_ second or fourth day of the eight, as on the first. — - 

It should be remembered that the Lord died on the same day, 
as the Jewish days were reckoned, that He ate the passover. 
The passover was eaten at the very beginning of the day, and He 
died as the day was near its end before the next sunset. We are 
thus to conclude whether He kept the feast and died on the very 
day of the specific passover, or on some other day of the eight in 
general called the passover in the Gospels. I do not see how we 
can hesitate on literal grounds to choose, or so understand the 
accounts as to select, the actual day of the paschal lamb rather 
than the next day or any other. On spiritual grounds there can 
be no hesitation, since we see in every respect the correspondence 
of the paschal meal with the Last Supper of our Lord. And, if 
we examine the significance of fourteen in comparison with that 
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of thirteen, we shall see that the fourteenth day was the right 
day for the eating of the lamb in general and for that most holy 
communion in particular; for fourteen means a fully completed 
holy state (Arcana, 8400), such as our Lord showed in every 
word and act of that time and especially-in the saying, “I have 
finished the work which Thou gavest me to do,’”’ which He said 
that night in His prayer, and in the saying, “ It is finished,” 
uttered on the cross. 

On that Thursday, as we call it, probably early j in the day, the 
Lord bade Peter and John go and prepare the passover for Him~ 
and the disciples. They asked Him where it would be eaten, 
evidently needing further direction. The question “where?” 
represents that preparing state of mind when we seek to know in 
what condition we must be, in order that He may sup with us. 

He told them that, as they entered the city, they would see a 
man bearing a water jar, that they should follow him home and . 
ask for the guest chamber, and that he would show them a large 
upper room furnished, that is, strewn with cushions in readiness 
for guests. In Matthew we read that they were to say: “The 
Master saith, ‘ My time is at hand; I will keep the passover at 
thy house with my disciples ’” (Matt. xxvi. 18). In Mark and 
Luke the question, “‘ Where is the guest chamber?” is added. 
The guest chamber is where welcome is given. The mind which 
has its upper room furnished for its guest, the Lord, is one which 
is open in its higher plane. The man bearing the water for the 
cleansing of those who would come to the feast, suggests the 
penitent and conscientious life. 

We do not know him by name, but spiritually one is known by 
his life itself. ‘That he bore the water and pointed out the place 
for the Lord which he had prepared, representing the affection 
for truth in its abiding-place of will and life, is his name on high, 
even the heavenly mark. “I dwell in the high and holy place, 
with him also that is of a humble and contrite spirit.” (Isa. 
Ivii. 15.) 

‘‘When it was evening,” He came with the disciples ; and when 
the “hour” had come, as we read in Luke, He sat down with 
them, saying: “ With desire have I desired to eat this passover 
with you before I suffer, for I say unto you that I will not any 
more eat thereof until it be fulfilled in the kingdom of God” 
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(LUKE xxii. 15, 16). How soon that fulfilment would come to 
pass He knew, but not they. 3 

The first of the four cups of wine which were ae drunk 

during the feast was preliminary, and was blessed by the master 
of the house, and then handed round. Accordingly we read that, 
after He had spoken the words just quoted, ‘“‘ He took the cup, 
and gave thanks, and said, Take this, and divide it among your- 
selves ; for I say unto you, I will not drink of the fruit of the vine 
until the kingdom of God shall come ” (LUKE xxii. 17, 18). It 
is from this blessing of the cup that the word ‘“ Eucharist ” 
comes. 
_ After the first cup the custom was to wash the hands, and 
place upon the table the roasted lamb, the bread, the bitter herbs, 
and a dish of sauce made of dates, raisins, and vinegar in which 
the bread was dipped before eating. It was at this time appar- 
ently that the question of precedence arose, and that the Lord 
spoke words of reproof as to the gentiles longing for power and 
as to the true kingdom which the disciples would receive (Luke 
xxii. 24-30). He also washed their feet, as is told in JOHN xiii. 
The words “ supper being ended ” should be “ during the supper.” 
He had taken His place; but, seeing their state of mind, “ He 
riseth from supper,” and took the towel and the basin, giving — 
them “an example.” By this He taught what purification is 
necessary before we can be “clean every whit.” 

But this purification also separates in every heart the good 
from the defiling evil; and so, as He was doing this, He said, 
“ Ye are not all clean, I speak not of you all.” He then was 
troubled in spirit,” and said that one was about to betray Him. 
When the question as to who it was of whom He spake was 
whispered by John, while all were saying, “Is it I?” He gave 
the sop to Judas. It was customary, at this stage of the feast, to 
dip bread in the dish of sauce and to give it to others. While 
the others asked, “ Lord, is it I?” Judas said, ‘“‘ Master (or Rabbi) 
is it I?” showing that he could no longer call Him “Lord.” | 
Judas then went out, self-confessed and self-condemned, and “ it 
was night.” The darkness had fallen, the fourteenth of Nisan 
had begun. 

After the second cup ~ wine is poured out, it is customary for 
the master of the house to answer the inquiry of the youngest, 
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who asks the meaning of the passover and is given the account 
of the Exodus. ‘The Lord seems to have substituted for this 
backward look the words which begin, ‘“‘ Now is the Son of Man 
glorified, and God is glorified-in Him.” (JoHN xiii. 

he third cup is drunk after the feast has been eaten. It was 
probably at this point that the Lord instituted the Holy Supper, 
for we read that He took the bread, and blessed it, and brake it, 
and gave it to them, “likewise also the cup after supper,” as is 
said in LuKE xxii. 20; and Paul says in First Corinthians, “After 
the same manner also He took the cup, when He had supped” 
(xi. 25). When He said, “Do this in remembrance of me,” He» 
established the new Christian passover. 

The language of Matthew and Mark is that, immediately after 
the bread and wine had been received, they sung a hymn and 

went out into the mount of Olives. This is a brief and summary 
statement which does not include what we are told in the Gospel 
of John. It was before the last cup and the closing hymn, prob- 
ably, that the Lord said, ‘“‘ Let not your heart be troubled,” and 
spoke all that is told in JoHN xiv., ending with, “Arise, let us go 
hence.” 

- Then the fourth cup would have been passed, and then we 
read that our Lord said: “I will drink no more of the fruit of 
the vine until that day that I drink it new in the kingdom of 
God” (Mark xiv. 25). The mention of this phrase, which in 
Luke is put before the bread and wine were given, and in Matthew 
and Mark just afterwards, reminds us of the Jewish blessing of 
_ the first cup, which was with the words: “ Blessed be Thou, O 
Lord our God, who hast created the fruit of the vine.” 

It may have been at the time while the last cup was passing, 
and after the Lord by His words, “Arise, let us go hence,” had 
declared the ending of the feast and so announced the fourth or 
closing cup, that He spoke of the “true vine,” and uttered the 
_ words in JOHN xv. and xvi., ending with the language: “A little 
while, and ye shall not see me; and again a little while, and ye ~ 
shall see me, because I go to the Father. I came forth from the 
Father and am come into the world; again, I leave the world 
and go unto the Father. The hour cometh, yea, is now come, 
that ye shall be scattered, every man to his own, and shall leave 
me alone ; and yet I am not alone, because the Father is with 
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me. These things I have spoken unto you, that in me ye might 
have peace. In the world ye shall have tribulation; but be of 
good cheer, I have overcome the world.” 

This was the farewell, and to this was added the prayer re- 
corded in JOHN xvii., beginning, “ Father the hour is come.” 
This prayer expresses the four leading thoughts which perme- 
ated all the Lord’s work on earth; first, the revealing of the 
Father, to the end that all men might know in His love and 
truth the only true God; secondly, the instruction and strength- 
ening of the disciples; thirdly, the extension of their evangelistic 
work into all the world; fourthly, the eternal — together 
on high of Shepherd and flock. 

Of this prayer we read in “ Arcana” 2034: — 


When the Lord spoke here of His union with the Father, at once and in 
close connection He spoke of His conjunction with the human race, because 
- this was the purpose of that union. It is therefore plain that the Lord, in 
His union with the Father, had regard to His conjunction with the human 
race, and that this conjunction was in His heart because it was the om of 
His love. 


And now they would perhaps sing as the hymn, Psalms cxv. 
to cxviii. inclusive. No words could be more ss for this 
was their fulfilment : — 


The sorrows of death compassed me. I found trouble and sorrow. I 
said in my haste, all men are liars. Precious in the sight of the Lord is the 
death of His saints. I am Thy servant, and the son of Thine handmaid: 
Thou hast loosed my bonds. The Lord is on my side: I will not fear; what 
can man do unto me? I shall not die, but live, and declare the works of the 
Lord. The Lord hath chastened me sore, but He hath not given me over 
unto death. Open to me the gates of righteousness: I will go into them, 
and I will praise the Lord. The stone which the builders refused is become 

the headstone of the corner. Bind the sacrifice with cords, even unto the 
horns of the altar. : 


Now, as they were moving away, came Peter’s question, 
“Whither goest Thou?” and the Lord’s answer, “ Whither I go, 
thou canst not follow Me now; but thou shalt follow Me after- 
wards.” ‘Lord, why cannot I follow Thee now?” He persisted 
in saying: “I will lay down my life for Thy sake.” But the Lord 
said that they would all be offended. Then Peter declared for 
himself that he would never be offended, and the Lord answered 
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that He was praying for him, but that in that night, before the 
cockcrowing, he would thrice deny that he knew Him. Peter 
protested again, and so did they all. Had they aiaua as He 
was praying they might have kept their word. 

He added that they should now take purse and scrip, if they 
had them, and if they had no sword they should buy one. This 
did not mean to go then and buy, which was impossible in that 
night, but it was a merciful word for their own preservation, be- 
cause He saw that they would be scattered, “for the things con- 
cerning me have an end.” Those things included the words 
which He quoted from Isaiah: ‘‘ Numbered among the trangres- 
sors” (liii. 12). They said that they had two swords, and He 
said, “It is enough.” The sword of the Lord and the sword of 
Gideon are enough — even the truth of the Word and of doctrine 
from the Word. They were not to defend Him then, for the 
Scripture must be fulfilled ; but they were to defend themselves. 

It is said in Luke: “*And He came out, and went, as He was 

wont, to the Mount of Olives, and His disciples also followed 
Him.” (xxii. 39.) 

He had come from Bethany with the love of His duty and His 
disciples in His heart; He had humbled Himself to show them 
how they should love ‘ond serve each other; without a vengeful 
thought, He had seen Judas goon the errand of betrayal; He 
had comforted the eleven and strengthened them with prayer; 


- and now, under the light of the full paschal moon, and in the 
silence of the valley of the shadow of death, He crossed the 


Kedron to the place which Judas knew, where, beside the oil- 
press, type of the purification of love, He would put away from 


- His will all that was not of the infinite fatherliness, to the end — 


that He might lead captivity captive and might ewallow “? death 
in victory. 
W. 
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FUNCTIONS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THE 
CEREBRUM AND THE CEREBELLUM. 


‘THE distinct offices and functions of the two brains in the 
human body, and of consequence the correspondent mental or 
spiritual organic forms and functions, are a subject so interior 
and occult that it is not strange if we sometimes fall into misap- 
prehension about them. In fact the data of knowledge respect- 
ing them are so few and so general, in either realm, that the 
wisest must fall short, undoubtedly, of more than a correct general 
understanding; and even this perhaps not always entirely clear 
of misconception. But the data for a fairly accurate general 
knowledge do exist, and open the way to a subject of surpassing 
interest and of great importance, both naturally and spiritually. 

The most general and acknowledged truth respecting the two 
brains is that the cerebrum governs the voluntary and conscious 
activities of the body, and the cerebellum the involuntary and 
unconscious. Swedenborg states this to be the common conclu- 
sion. He says :— 


It is the common opinion of the learned that the cerebrum presides over 
the voluntary actions of the body, and the cerebellum over the natural, or, as 
some call them, the involuntary actions. (Economy of the Animal Kingdom, 
ii., n. 162.) 


This term “involuntary,” however, describes rather the ap- 
pearance than the reality (Arcana Ceelestia, n. 9670), that is, it 
describes only the absence of conscious volition; and hence 
Swedenborg’s preference for another term, “ natural,” with the 
explanation, “or, as some call them, involuntary.” Inthe next 
sentence he says that this also is “equally voluntary.” But it is 
unconscious volition. This doctrine is set forth, and most co- 
gently and clearly illustrated by anatomical and physiological 
facts, in his great works on the Animal Kingdom and on the 
“Brain,” passim. In the “Animal Kingdom,” I., n. 43, he 

says : — | 


The cerebellum has general cognizance of those affairs of the kingdom of 
which the mind is unconscious; and is the general mover and ruler of the 
- ordinances of nature; ... and it rules silently and secretly, not from the will 
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but from nature. Thus nature and the will have each their department, and 
the administration of the kingdom is divided, lest the will, which follows the 
order of the mind, should depart from and go contrary to the order of nature. 


By “nature,” he explains elsewhere, he means “the soul in 
which this nature dwells.” (did. II., n. 457, note 7.) 

Again : — 3 

The source of natural [that is, involuntary] motion is the cerebellum. . . 
The source of voluntary motion is the cerebrum.” (/éd. II., n. 382, note /) 


— 


And so in the work on the “Brain ” we read :— 


The acts of the cerebrum are voluntary; while those of the cerebellum o's 
are natural [involuntary]. (Vol. II., n. 682.) 


And further on he says: — 


It is the cerebrum which feels, and also the cerebellum; but the sense of 
this latter organ does not reach the consciousness of our rational mind, but 


passes to the soul. (/d7d., n. 383 5.) 


Again : — 


It appears very plainly why a cerebellum is always adjoined to a cerebrum; 


for acting from the will and acting from nature are two distinct and very dis- 
cordant things. The will indeed sometimes runs counter to the order of 
nature and to its laws; for no other rules enlighten its path than such as had 


_ previously been acquired by the way of the senses, that is a fosteriori from the 


ultimate things of the world — from effects and phenomena, which are often 
fallacious and disguise the truth. When such fatuous light enlightens the 


- path of the will, it can very easily be concluded of what character the govern- 


ment of the body would be, administered under the lead of the will and not 
under that of nature. . . . Unless a cerebellum were adjoined to the will, that 
is, a second brain, which takes cognizance of every single thing in the body 
without the mind being conscious of it, and which constantly but silently and 
quietly acts according to the order of nature and the tenor of its laws, all 
would be over with its kingdom ina moment. (/éid., n. 683.) 


When we turn to the writings which followed Swedenborg’s 
illumination we find still the same doctrine ; with added spiritual 
light, which gives a more profound and interior view of the sub- 
ject. Thus in “Arcana Ceelestia,”’ 9683 : — 


The influx of the Lord is immediate as well as mediate with every one, for 
without immediate influx the mediate is of no effect. Immediate influx is re- 
ceived according to the order in which the man or angel is; that is, according — 
to Divine truth which is from the Divine, for this is order. Therefore order | 
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itself with man is, that he should live from the Lord. This receded in- 
flux is continual, and is adjoined to each and all [the movements] of man’s 
will — directing them as far as can be towards order; for man’s own will is 
continually leading him away. It is as with the voluntary and involuntary 
[activities] in man. His voluntary activities continually lead away from 
order; but the involuntary continually draw him back towards order. Hence 
it is that the motion of the heart, which is involuntary, is entirely independent 
of man’s will ; likewise the action of the cerebellum; and that the motion of 
the heart and the forces of the cerebellum control the voluntary powers, that 
they do not rush beyond bounds, and extinguish the life of the body before 
its time. For this reason the acting principles from both, that is from the 
involuntary and the voluntary powers, go along in conjunction. 


And in “Arcana Ceelestia,” 4325 :— 


Sense in general, or the general sense, is distinguished into voluntary, and 
involuntary. Voluntary sense is peculiar to the cerebrum; and involuntary 
to the cerebellum. In man these two general senses are conjoined, and yet 
are distinct. The fibres that issue from the cerebrum sustain in general the 
voluntary sense, and the fibres that issue from the cerebellum sustain the in- 
sense. 


Again in “Arcana Ceelestia,” 9670: — 


To the angels of the inmost heaven correspond the things in man which 
belong to the provinces of the heart and the cerebellum; and to the angels 
of the middle heaven correspond the things which belong to the provinces of 
the lungs and the cerebrum. Those which are of the heart and the cerebel- 
- lum are called involuntary, and spontaneous — because they so appear; and. 
the things which are of the lungs and the cerebrum are called voluntary. 


In the treatise on “ Divine Love,” appended | to the “Apoca- 
lypse Explained,” V : — 
The lungs [by their expansion and contraction] consociate the moving vol- 


untary life, which takes direction from the cerebrum, with the moving natural 
[involuntary] life which flows from the government of the cerebellum. 


From all this the doctrine then is clear that the seat of man’s 
proper will, his own will, from which go forth all his conscious 
activities — all that part of his life which is in any wise under 
his cognizance.and control— is the cerebrum; while all the 
secret vital processes of life — all those ceaseless, countless, in- 
ner functions and activities by which he is kept in being — are 
under the exclusive dominion of the cerebellum, and are so 
entirely beyond his interference or control that for the most part 
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they are not even within the region of his consciousness. Hé 4 

has neither perception nor knowledge of them. : 
But there is another class of passages which appear on the 

surface to teach a different doctrine ; such passages as the fol- 

lowing:— : > 


. There are two brains, and they are distinct from each other as will and 
understanding are distinct. The cerebellum is especially for the will, and the 
cerebrum is especially for the understanding. (Divine Love and Wisdom, 


384.) 
Again : — 


Man has two brains, one in the occiput, which is called the cerebellum; and 
one in the frontal part, which is called the cerebrum. In the cerebellum 
dwells the love of the will, and in the cerebrum dwells the thought of the 
understanding. (True Christian Religion, 160. So in /bid., 564; and in In- 
flux, 13.) 


And again : — 


Under the frontal part is the cerebrum, and under the occiput is the cere- 
bellum ; this is devoted to love and its goods, that to wisdom and its truths. 


(Conjugial Love, 444.) 


These latter passages taken by themselves may easily lead to 
misapprehension. Perhaps the writer of the paper in this issue 
of the REviEw on “ The Noble French Nation ” may have fallen 
into a misapprehension of them. It certainly seems a miscon- 
ception to suppose that the English nation — whose great intel- 

- lectual light is surely not inconspicuous, which has filled the world 
with its renown, and is influential and powerful not by veiled 
and secret influence, but by the boldness and openness of its 
historic deeds—that this famous nation sustains a relation to 
the great body of humanity on this earth, corresponding to the 
silent, secret power which governs the vital functions of the 
bodily frame. It is, in the nature of things, impossible to know 
what people on earth are performing the quiet spiritual function 
correspondent to the unconscious vital power of the cerebellum ; _ 
but if we were to venture a suggestion, it would seem more rea- 
sonable to think of the simple, loving people that Swedenborg 
tells of in the heart of Africa. For the cerebellum is a diminu- . 
tive and inconspicuous organ, concealed beneath the larger 
brain; and is powerful, not at all by virtue of its size, or promi- 
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nence, but of the life that it receives and transmits’to the whole 
body. How potent this power of life may be, even though trans- 
_ mitted by an unknown and inconspicuous few, we learn from what 
is said of the likeness of the Church to the heart and lungs in 
man 

The Church on earth is as the heart and lungs; and they that are without 
the Church are as the parts of the body which are sustained by the heart and 
lungs. . . . Without a Church somewhere on the earth the human race could 
not subsist — just as the body cannot without the heart and lungs within it. 
(Arcana Ceelestia, 2853.) - 

It suffices that there be a Church where the Word is, though it consist of a 
few comparatively. Through this, nevertheless, the Lord is present every- 
where throughout the whole earth; for through this, heaven is conjoined to 
the whole human race. (Sacred Scripture, 104. ) 


How inconspicuous this few was at the Lord’s second coming 
—through whom, nevertheless, the world was saved from im- 
pending destruction— we may understand from Swedenborg’s 
statement that, ‘Where they are the Lord only knows.” (Arcana 
Celestia, 3898.) 

The passages in question are only i in apparent disagreement 
with the former. A careful and comprehensive study of the whole 
subject shows them to be not only in perfect harmony, but to in- 
volve a most important interior truth, respecting the mental 
organism and organic life of man. It will have been noticed 
that in the “Economy of the Animal Kingdom,” above cited, 
Swedenborg speaks of the activities of the cerebellum in very 
‘measured terms — calling them natural [of the soul] “or as some 
call them involuntary”; and that in the next sentence he says of 
them that they are “ equally voluntary ” as the activities of the 
cerebrum. That is, they are equally of the will. But in this case 
it is not man’s own will (propria voluntas, Arcana Ceelestia, 9683) 
— which has its seat in the cerebrum — but an inmost will, above 
the region of his consciousness, the Lord’s will in man, the first 
receptacle of His Divine love or life; whence the divine current 
of life flows down, immediately, by successive degrees, but 
‘“‘ without successive formation” (Arcana Ceelestia, 7270), through 
the entire spiritual organism, as such ; and so into and through 
the whole physical organism by means of the cerebellum and its © 
kingdom, into and then in conjunction with the cerebrum and 
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its kingdom, down to the very ultimates and into the most single 
things of the bodily frame; whereby, from inmost to outermost, 
‘the successive things are held together in their order and con- 

‘nection ” (Arcana Ceelestia, 7270). All this under the dominion — 
of the cerebellum, spiritual and natural— which never sleeps, 
and never intermits (Arcana Ceelestia, 1977). It is the divine 
presence in and throughout the spiritual and the physical frame, 
holding us in life. So that thus by the Lord’s omnipresent care - 
we are mometarily kept in being, even as to our natural bodies. 
And this seems to be involved in the beautiful comforting words 
of the divine Psalm : — 


He that keepeth thee will not slumber. 
Behold He that keepeth Israel 
Shall neither slumber nor sleep. 


In the “‘ Apocalypse Explained,” 61, we find the following : — 


Divine influx from heaven is into the will of man, and through this into his 
understanding. Influx into the will is into the occiput, because into the cere- 
bellum ; and it passes thence towards the front part into the cerebrum, where 
the understanding is; and when it comes by that way (fer s//am viam) into 
the understanding it comes into sight, for man sees from his understanding. 
(See ‘also “ Arcana Ceelestia,” 7004, 7270, e¢ a/.) 


To use a material and very imperfect illustration, the invisible 
unconscious power of the cerebellum with its interior will, is to 
that of the cerebrum and its will as the power of steam in the 
boiler — from whence it flows to the cylinder and to the piston 
which moves the machinery. It is the power of all power, 

throughout the man, spiritually and naturally; but it is not mani- 
fest, except as he comes to derive it and use it as his own. 

This is as the subject is seen in successive order. But in si- 
multaneous order—in which light the subject must also be 
viewed, in order to a fuller understanding of it—there is both 

will and understanding, a receptacle of love and a receptacle of 
wisdom, a right side and a left side, in each successive degree. 
So that the cerebrum, the seat of man’s conscious understanding, 
is also the seat of his own proper will which becomes conscious 
in his understanding. Hence there are two hemispheres of the 
cerebrum — and even of the cerebellum, and pairs of organs and 
organic forms everywhere throughout the body. 
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Will and understanding . . . are in the brains, in the whole and in every 
part of them. (Divine Love and Wisdom, 362.) 


Will and understanding are most distinct from ‘each other; and for that 
reason the human cerebrum is divided into two parts, called hemispheres. 
To its left hemisphere belong the intellectual, and to its right the Be can 
[faculties]. (Arcana Ceelestia, 644.) 


S. M. W. 


NOTE ON INDEX OF ARCANA. 


THERE is one reference in Swedenborg’s “Index to the Ar- 
cana” which causes some surprise because it mentions the 
‘‘ Apocalypse Explained.” As this was never published no use 
would be performed in referring a reader to it. Indeed it is 
not known to have been referred to in any published work except 


prospectively. When therefore a reference to it at as late a point 


as n. 750 is found in the “Index to the Arcana,” the question 
arises as to the genuineness of the text from which the Index was 
printed. To be sure this index was not published by Sweden- 
borg, but it was prepared in systematic form, was no doubt used 
in preparing subsequent works which have many references to 
the “Arcana,” and was left among his manuscripts at his decease. 

We know from the “Tafel Documents” that there were two 
indexes, one of the early volumes, undoubtedly utilized in writing 
the later ones, and a complete index. These codices, it seems, 
were loaned to A. Nordenskold, and afterwards passed into the 
hands of J. A. Tulk, who, in.1815, printed the index as we have 


it under the name of Judex Verborum, Nominum, et Rerum in 


Arcanis Calestibus. It also appears that Nordenskéld had a copy 
made from the originals, apparently combining them, and that 
Tulk used this copy for the press. Now, although there are no 
prefatory remarks or anything indicating that one or both touched 
up the text, it is safe to conclude that this was done from this © 
very instance of “ Apocalypsis Explicata,” 750, being referred to, 
and this conclusion is strengthened by an examination of the 
text, which reads as follows :— 


ANIMA. Quid anima, videtur fuse explicatum in “ Apocalypst Explicata . 
sub, n. 750, ubi videtur quod vox anima septem acceptationes habeat, quod vide 
in libro nostro de Nova Hierosolyma, etc., de anima vide etiam Spiritus, Ange- 
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lus, de primo statu animarum in altera vita, n. 168 ad 181, 182 ad 189, 314 ad 
319, 320 ad 323. 

This is an exact copy of the print. It is seen at once that the 
punctuation is confused. The commas after anima and sub 
should not be there. The guod after habeat is wrong. Sweden- 
borg never wrote so disorderly a sentence. use is not his usage, 
but he always used p/ene. He would not have used acceptationes 
in this way, but significationes. In referring to one of his books 
he was not accustomed to say in bro nostro but in opere, and 
then to add its full title and the place and date of its publication. 
He never was so slovenly as to write de Nova Hierosolyma, etc., 
leaving a reader to seek in vain for the book. 

Now, if we examine other articles in the Index we shall find 
that they always begin by mentioning any other heads which 
should be consulted. It is probable that, as he wrote it, this 
article began with Vide etiam Spiritus, Angelus, and then pro- 
ceeded in the usual course to cite the passages belonging under 
this head. No other conclusion seems to be possible than that 
some one, aware of the full explanation of anima in n. 750 of 
the “‘ Apocalypse Explained,” attempted to put that in and made 

bad work of it. : 
a. F. W. 


REINCARNATION DENIED. 


In a paper on Balzac, which appeared in this REviEw, in Octo- 
ber, 1896, the writer found occasion to comment upon the wholly 
false statements of Balzac’s editor, G. F. Parsons, that Sweden- 
borg taught metempsychosis, or what is now known as reincarna- 
tion. In opposition to Mr. Parsons, the writer said that “ Swe- 
denborg never touched the subject.” This was itself erroneous, 
and it is necessary in correction to call attention to two passages, 
one of which relates to the subject while. the other treats of it 
directly. It is well known that reincarnationists regard as a 
proof of their doctrine the feeling sometimes experienced that a 
scene, really new, has been seen before. On this Swedenborg 
says (Heaven and Hell, 256) : — | 


It is not permitted to an angel or spirit to speak with a man from his own 
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memory, but from that of the man. Angels and spirits have memory as well 
as men. If a spirit should speak with a man from his own memory, the man 
would not know otherwise than that what he then thought was his own, when 
yet it would be of the spirit. This is like the remembrance of a thing which 
aman never heard or saw. Hence some of the ancients held the opinion 
that they would return after some thousands of years to their former life and 
all its activities, and that they had returned; concluding this from the fact 
that sometimes there came to them a seeming recollection of things they had 
never seen or heard. This was caused by an influx of spirits out of their 
own memory into the ideas of their thought. 


Still more directly aimed against reincarnation is the teaching 
of “Economy of the Animal ne ” (chapter on the Soul), 
Vol. II, p. 345 :— 


When freed from the bonds and fetters of earthly things, the soul will as- 
sume the exact form of the body. ... The soul can return into no other 
form than its very own, that is, the human form. . . . The soul, while in the 
fetters of earthly elements, depends upon their changes of state. But, freed 
from these bonds, it asserts its rights and obeys its own laws of action. It is 
then no longer the body. It can never again attract elements from the three 
kingdoms of the world or enter anew into a fleshly covering, such as it had 
hitherto carried about, for the natural passages constructed of terrestrial ma- 
terials no longer exist. The necessity and the desire to open them have died 
together. Nor can the soul migrate again back into life by means of an 
ovum, according to the dreams of old philosophers. The soul is under the 
permanent necessity of living in its own state and no other. — 


Be Ws 


‘THE MOSAIC AUTHORSHIP OF THE PENTATEUCH. 


THE question of the Mosaic authorship of the first five books 
of the Scriptures has been very generally decided in the negative . 
by Biblical critics, on the mere grounds of its alleged improba- 
bility, which rests upon assumed positions, and mainly upon the 
idea that, at the time of which the Pentateuch treats, the Israel- 
ites and their leader were incapable of doing such work. It is 
to be regretted that some of our own people, from admiration 
of scholarship, have adopted these views without carefully con- 
sidering all that we are taught. 

The following passage was written by Swedenborg under date 


of Dec. 3, al — 
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CONCERNING MOSES, WHO WAS SEEN. 


Jews prayed to the Lord that Moses might be shown them. Therefore he 
was seen. He was below in his own place where the ancients are and in a 
state of rest. He came to me, and I spoke with him. He is a serious man, 
and said that he seems to himself to be about fifty years old, although in the 
world he had been a hundred and twenty; he further said that he had by him 
his five books and also the ancient Word. I asked him as to the Book of 
Jasher. He said that he saw it, and told that that Word is still with the an- 
cients of his time and is read. He knows the later Word of to-day but does 
not read it. I mentioned some of the statements which he had written as to 
people in the five books, and he acknowledged them all as though they were 
present to him. 

This is one of the last entries made by ae in his 
diary, in which he had made almost daily entries from the latter 
part of the year 1747 for some two years. After September, 
1749, he wrote much less in this way, and after 1750 very infre- 
quently. The passage quoted above is dated long afterward and 
has the last date which is given in the diary. It may be found 
in Diarium Majus, Part III, Sect. 2, p. 209. At the time when 
it was written Swedenborg had begun on the “ Apocalypse Re- 
vealed,” and accordingly we find attached to n. 11 of that work 
a paragraph as to the ancient Word, in which he says: — 


I have spoken with spirits and angels who say that they have that Word, 
and that they have had it from that time. When I read to them what Moses 
had taken from it, they looked and found it there. 


In “True Christian Religion,” 279, he says that he spoke with 
angels on this subject “seven years before.” This would take 
us back to 1764, the date given above. 

Under date of Stockholm, Nov. 11, 1766, he wrote to F. C. 
Oetinger, one of the first Germans to receive what Swedenborg 
had written, to answer certain inquiries which that distinguished 
prelate had sent him. The first query was as to some sign being 
given to prove the truth of the writings. The second was. 
whether he had conversed with the Apostles, and to this the 
answer was as follows : — 


I have conversed with Paul for an entire year. Three times I spoke with 
John, once with Moses. 


It is clear that of that single interview with Moses, we have 
the account in the passage first quoted. 
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In regard to the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, an ex- 


ception should of course be made of the words in which the 


death of Moses is told, chapter xxxiv. _Swedenborg simply says 
of them (Adversaria, III. 7760, 7762) : — 
_ As to these words which are written concerning Moses, it must be plain to 


every one that they were written after his death by another, for the state- 
ments show it. Verse 5 cannot have been written by Moses, for his death is 


described. 


This is the only exception which is made, besides that of the 
earliest chapters of Genesis, which are expressly declared to have 
been taken from the older Word. There is one verse, GEN. 
xxxXvi. 31, which is regarded by some as clearly indicating a much 
later authorship, for it says that certain men were kings in Edom 
“before there reigned any king over the children of Israel.” 
Swedenborg does not so regard this statement, and it is certainly 
not necessary that it should be so regarded. 

On the other hand the testimonies, in the writings, to the 
Mosaic authorship are many. Thus “ Doctrine of the Lord,” 9, 
speaks of what was “written by Moses in his five books.” In 
“ Arcana,” 6752, we read that “the book of the law was the 
book of Moses;” and in 9396, that “the books of. Moses were 


~ called the book of the covenant;” in “Apocalypse Revealed,” 


662, that “his five books are called the law;” in “ Coronis,” 52, 
“the four later books of Moses,” are mentioned ; and in “ Apoca- 
lypse Explained,” 937, it is said that “the five books which are 
the first part of the Word were not by him, but by the Lord 


through him.” 


While Swedenborg’s mind was especially enlightened with a 


_ view to his comprehending and explaining the spiritual meaning 


of the Scriptures, yet he gave much attention in the beginning to © 
the original languages and to commenting upon the literal text. 


It is inconceivable that he should have been brought at length to 


such perfection of understanding in regard to the Scriptures, and 


yet should have been left uninformed, or even should have been 


misinformed, on so important a point as the authorship of the © 


Pentateuch. 


T. F. W. 
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THE TEMPLE AND PRIESTS’ CHAMBERS. 
In the current translation of “Arcana,” 655 and 658, we read :—_ 


All the windows of the temple at Jerusalem represented the same, the high- 
est of them intellectual truths, the middle rational truths, and the lowest out- 
ward knowledges from the senses ; for there were three stories. (1 KINGS vi. 


4, 6, 8.) 

These three degrees, which in general are called degrees of man’s intellect- 
ual faculties, namely understanding, reason, and knowledge, are likewise signi- _ 
fied, as has been said, by the windows of the three stories of the temple at 


Jerusalem. (1 KINGS vi. 4, 6, 8.) 


Here it seems to be clearly stated that the temple built by 
Solomon had three stories, a statement which the Scriptures do 
not make. The verses referred to in the First Book of Kings 
are as follows (revised version) : — 


And for the house he made windows of fixed lattice-work.... The 
nethermost story was five cubits broad, and the middle was six cubits broad, 
and the third was seven cubits broad. . . . The door for the middle [probably 
lowest] side-chambers was in the right side of the house, and they went up 
by winding stairs into the middle chambers and out of the middle into the 
third. 


Here it is said that the priests’ chambers were in three stories; 
but these were outside of the temple. As these were adjacent to 
the walls of the temple, the windows of the temple were under- 
stood to have been in these chambers and consequently in three 
tiers. Hence the three verses were brought together to indicate 
that the windows were so arranged as to illustrate the three de- 
grees of the mind. But a temple of three stories, that is, of three 
floors, is not at all what the Scripture describes, and no one has 
ever thought of it so. What then does Swedenborg mean by > 
saying, as quoted, that the temple had three stories ? 

The fact is, that he does not say so, and that the translation is 
seriously at fault. The word rendered “stories” is not sadu/ata, 
or anything of the kind; it is simply sudstructiones. This word | 
is not one which he has occasion to use frequently, but the mean- 
ing of it is not in doubt. It means under buildings, or buildings 
on which others are erected, or subordinate buildings. If we 


turn to the explanation of 1 Kins vi. in the Adversaria, we shall 
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see exactly what he meant in the “Arcana” when he employed 
this term : — 

As to the substructiones, verses 5 and 6, they signify the divisions into 
classes. The whole house is heaven, as already said; but, since heaven is 
divided into three classes, these distinctions are represented by the sudstruc- 
tiones which went around it. When the eyes looked upon these, then to those 
of interior perception the three classes were at once represented. Moreover 
the substructio was upon the whole house, and its height is told in verse 10, 
but not its breadth; and this signifies the distinction between the third sphere 
and the highest. (Adversaria III., 5206, 5207, 5212.) 


We have quoted these sentences, leaving untranslated the word 
in question at first, in order to supply the English equivalent 
deliberately. The King James version has “ chambers,” the re- 
visers use “stories.” They were, like the chamber on the wall 
made for Elisha at Shunem, places of lodging for the priests who 
had come from their homes to serve their tour of duty at the 
temple. When Swedenborg speaks of them as going round the 
temple, he plainly means by his word substructiones just these 
subordinate rooms or side-chambers. They were of course of 
three tiers, while the temple was of one height within. 


Turning back now to the “Arcana,’”’ 655, we shall find that, in- | 


stead of translating nam tres substructiones erant by the words 
“for there were three stories,” it would be more exact to say 
“for the side-chambers were threefold ;” and in n. 658 we should 
‘not render fenestras trium substructionum by “the windows of the 
' three stories,” but by “ the windows of the triple side-chambers.” 
In addition to this suggestion one may be made, that this word 
substructio clearly indicates a subordinate structure affixed, and 
not:a separate building or row of buildings, as several authorities, 
including our own Dr. Paine, have represented them. 


T. F. W. 


THREE HEAVENS SAID TO BE KNOWN. 
In “Arcana,” 4286, the striking statement is found : — 


It is known that there are three heavens, namely an inmost heaven, a 
middle and a lowest, or what is the same, a third, a second, and a first. 


This way of stating the case is not commonly found. In the 
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chapter on the three heavens in “ Heaven and Hell,” for exam- 
ple, there is no reference to common knowledge on this point, 
and a somewhat careful search has brought to light no other 
reference to such common knowledge. What is known must of 
course have proceeded from Paul’s statement in the second 
epistle to the Corinthians, xii. 2, where it is said that he was 
‘“‘caught up to the third heaven.” Swedenborg never commented 
upon this passage, so far as is known. He was speaking from 
the fact, however, when he said that the existence of three. 
heavens was known, for the Christian Church had always ac- 
knowledged that more heavens than one were spoken of both in 
the Old Testament and the New, and this specification by Paul 
of the third was accepted as indicating that there were certainly 
that many. | | 
This explicit declaration by Paul has been made use of by our 
speakers and writers, and it is remarkable that it does not find 
some place in the works of Swedenborg. “Arcana,” 4286, shows 
that it was in his mind, for there seems to be no other possible 
way of understanding his statement that three heavens are 
known. : 


T. F. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


By A Way Tuey Knew Nor. 


WE confess to having a general dislike to religious novels. 
Most of them which we have read seemed ill-fitted to satisfy 
either the natural or the spiritual appetite. Doctrinal teaching 
does not easily fall into the form of a story, and a story is spoiled 
if overburdened with sermonizing. In short, the religious novel 
is apt to be neither the one thing nor the other — neither a good 
treatise on religion nor an ane, tale— but a kind of hetero- 
geneous mixture. 


It was therefore with considerable misgiving that we took up 


- the book * whose title stands at the head of this article ; ; but we 
are glad to say that we have been happily disappointed. Mr. 
Trobridge has produced an excellent story, and has made it a 
vehicle for the expression of New-Church truth without detract- 
ing from its power and interest. We commend the work to our 
readers without any reservation. In the first place, the story is 
altogether natural. There are no forced situations or sensational 
episodes, but only such events as might easily occur in the course 
of any one’s life; and yet, as we have intimated, the interest is 
fully sustained. The spiritual teaching is likewise presented 
in a perfectly natural way, and in due subordination to the devel- 
opment of the story. The author has a good sense of propor- 
tion and of fitness, joined with much literary skill; so that the 
result is such as can offend no readers, and must give pleasure 
to many. 

The hero of the book, Basil parstaaen4 is a young man, the 
second son of an English baronet. His father, through financial 
reverses, is obliged at the beginning of the tale to lease his an- 
cestral estate, and have recourse to mercantile business as a 
means of recuperating his fortunes. This change of condition 
obliges the son to cut short his career as a student at the univer- 


*By a Way They Knew Not. A Novel. By GEORGE TROBRIDGE. London: 
James Speirs. 1896. pp. 283. $1.25. 
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sity, and to enter at once on the study of a profession. He 
chooses that of the ministry. After a short period of study and 
a year’s service in a rural district, he finds himself installed as 
a curate in one of the mining and manufacturing towns of north- 
ern England. He attends assiduously to his duties, and an 
interesting picture is drawn of the life of the place and of the 
different people with whom he comes in contact. His vicar is 
a narrow-minded High Churchman who thinks more of “ enrich- 
ing” the ritual than of any other matter; but Basil, without 
intruding his own opinions, endeavors faithfully to second him 
in all his work. Another prominent character is Mr. Holdsworth, 
a wealthy manufacturer, one of the church wardens, who has a 
daughter, Alice, with whom in due time Basil falls in love. His 
affection is reciprocated; but the father, who is a hard, money- 
getting man, violently opposes the match, and sends his daughter 
off to London to live with his sister, who is instructed to prohibit 
all intercourse and communication with the lover. Fora time 
the course of true love runs far from smoothly; but the young 
people are true to each other, and are finally united, with the 
consent of the previously reluctant father, who has, meanwhile, | 
suffered a loss of property and also discovered the high family | 


_ connections of his son-in-law, which were previously unknown to 


him. 

‘The above is a rough outline of the story, which is, of course, 
filled in with many details of local description and subordinate 
personages. The good genius of the book is “ Honest John,” a 
man who by his native character and ability has worked his way 
to the position of a mill owner, and who is an ardent New- 
Churchman. To him the young curate goes first for a subscrip- 
tion to a charitable object, and afterwards for the enjoyment of 
his companionship and for advice and sympathy. In this way 
an intimate friendship is formed, which results in Basil’s full 
acceptance of New-Church truth. The latter is not presented 


_in a dogmatic way, but in answer to honest inquiries on Basil’s’ 


part; yet there is no reservation in the statements which are 
made. The doctrines are shown to be a new revelation, and 
Swedenborg’s part in communicating them is distinctly recog- 
nized. The reader is chiefly impressed with the help which they 
afford to the daily life. Basil leaves the ministry of the estab- 
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lished Church, and, after the death of his elder brother, followed 
by that of his father, becomes the head of his family and a 
baronet. 

We might give many quotations from this excellent book, 
which would interest our readers; but we will content ourselves 


with two. The first contains a good answer to a question which 


many New-Church people are asking : — 


“‘ How is it,” asked Basil, “ that although these doctrines have been before 
the world more than a hundred years, they have met with such limited accept- 
ance? It does not seem as if the new evangel was received as readily as the 
Gospel was at first, or why is its influence not more apparent?” 

“Yours is a very natural question. The slow growth of the New Church 
has been a puzzle and a grief to many of its members. There are many 
- reasons for it. The acceptance of its doctrines demands the exercise of much 
thought and consideration, which alone is sufficient to account for slow growth 
-in an age in which serious thought is little exercised. The prevailing worldli- 
ness of society stifles spiritual thought, and many of those who possess the 
truth allow themselves to be absorbed in worldly pursuits to such an extent 
as to prevent the good seed from bearing its due fruit; the mode. of present- 
ing the doctrines, again, is also to some extent responsible for the limited 
success of their advocates. Nevertheless, with all these drawbacks the new 
truths are rapidly leavening the Churches, and it may be asserted .without 
fear of contradiction that almost all the doctrinal changes we see, which are 
not merely negative, are in the direction of the distinctive — of the 
New Church. 


“ There is no cause to despair for the New Church. It was several cen- — 


turies before Christianity became recognized as a power in the world. It 
may be as long before the new Christianity asserts itself visibly.” (pp. 244, 


245-) 


The second quotation is a quiet, rational statement to which 
every New-Churchman must assent who feels secure in his belief, 
and in the comfort which it brings : — 


“ Do you still stick to your Swedenborgian notions?” 

“More firmly than ever, though I object to the term Swedenborgian, as 
ascribing to the instrument what belongs to the Divine Agent. But that 
apart, I owe to Swedenborg more than I can tell you. In his rational theol- 
ogy, and profound spiritual philosophy, I have found a solution to all the 
doubts that once harrassed my mind, and a guide to the conduct. of life that 
leaves no room for questioning as to whether it is worth living or not. 
Having found such a treasure, it is impossible that I should keep it to my- 
self; so I endeavor to drop a word in season wherever I may, and have the 
satisfaction of seeing the seed germinate in many cases, and bring forth fruit. 
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The law of our little community is the law of use and mutual helpfulness, 
which is the central principle of the New-Church doctrine of life. ‘None of 
us liveth to himself,’ and there are few, even of the children, who have not 
learnt the happiness that belongs to a life of usefulness. I do not proselytize, 
but try to influence.” (pp. 281, 282.) 


The title of the book is admirably seunins of its purpose, 
which is to show the wonderful manner in which the Lord’s Prov- 
idence presides over human lives, and guides them to the accom- 
plishment of His eternal ends. : 


THE MARRIAGE RELATION. 


In his work on “ Marriage Love,” n. 64, Swedenborg shows 
that “this love from its origin and from its correspondence is 
heavenly, spiritual, holy, pure, and clean, before every love which 
is from the Lord with the angels of heaven, and with men of the 
church.” The little book* before us has for its chief object to 
prove the truth of this proposition. Strong ground is taken 
against the too common idea that there is anything connected 
with true marriage which is not holy, pure, and clean. The fal- 
sity thus combated is the same that has found expression through- 
out most of the Christian centuries in the idea that a monastic 
life, or a life of enforced celibacy, was purer and more exalted 
than that of marriage. There is no doubt that the world has 
great need of the true doctrine which is taught in this book. 

The book consists of two chapters of about equal length, the © 
first being entitled “‘ Purity,” and the second, “Service.” The 
connection between these two is clearly shown. Inasmuch as 
marriage in its essence is a spiritual relationship, and is genu- 
inely helpful only so far as this fact is recognized, tts character, 
_in any given case, must depend upon the realization of the higher 
ideal in the lives of consorts. The latter become true help- 
mates to each other, in proportion as their relation is one of 
mutual spiritual service. The true marriage is the union of love 
and wisdom, or of good and truth, in the mind of each, and in 
the larger mind which they form jointly. The effect of giving 
this higher help each to the other will be to deepen and sanctify — 


* Marriage. By JANE DEARBORN MILLS. White paper cover. pp. 30. 
15 cents. | 
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their marriage relationship on all the planes of life, both internal 
and external, and to fill it with purity and innocence. How this 
work, which is indeed the work of regeneration, may be most 
usefully done in the removal of evils, great and small, is clearly 
set forth in the pamphlet; from which we quote the closing para- 


graph : — 


Therefore marriage is service. It consists in shunning great evils and what 


seem little failings, and in honest devotion to external duties. But the end 
for which these are done makes its glory. They are not for one’s own salva- 
tion. They are for the bestowal of Divine Life upon others through one’s 
own soul and life. This consecration of self is the deepest happiness a 
human being can know. To the unmarried, although the services of the 
closer relation are wanting, the consciousness of the presence of the Divine 
Life flowing through the soul to bless others is joy unspeakable. To the 
married, to create an atmosphere of sunshine and joy, in which the angelic 
possibilities of the loved one may mature in beauty and strength, glorifies 
every-day existence. This kind of service is so wonderful, so powerful for 
good upon the one rendering it, that even the ill-mated husband or wife finds 
in it peace and rest. All attain, by it, to the marriage love which makes ready 
for heaven. (p. 30.) 


True LIFE.* 


THE author of this well-printed volume rightly finds “ the vital 
law of true life, true greatness, power, and happiness,” in service 
of others. He claims that “ what all the world’s a-seeking,” is 
to “make life yield its fullest and best.” In its seeking, how- 
ever, he asserts, that “much the larger portion of the world to- 
day is on the wrong track . . . but almost all are there . . . not 
through choice, but by reason of not knowing the right.” He 
very earnestly enjoins doing good, serving others, but he does it 
without clearly recognizing the vital necessity of first shunning 
evils as sins against the Lord. He thus sets before those whom 
he would instruct, not spiritual regeneration, but mere natural 
growth. This view is especially presented and enforced in the 
third division of the book, entitled “The Unfoldment,” which 
opens with the following lines— lines that not only show the 
author’s idea of how the love of serving others is to be attained, 
*What all the World’s A-Seehing, or The Vital Law of True Life, True 


Greatness, Power, and Happiness. By RALPH WALDO TRINE.. Boston: 
Geo. H. Ellis. 
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and the motive from which it may be exercised, but which fairly | 
picture his ability as a verse-maker also : — 


If you’d have a rare growth and unfoldment supreme, 
And make life one long joy and contentment complete, 

Then with kindliness, love, and good will let it teem, 
And with service for all make it fully replete. 


If you’d have all the world and all heaven to love you, 

And if that rich love of its truth and its power would you fully convince, 
Then love all the world; and men royal and true, 

Will cry as you pass, “ The prince — God bless, God bless the prince!” 


= 


In the fifth and last division of the book, bearing the title, 
“The Incoming,” the question is asked, “Who, what is God?” 
and it is answered as follows : — 


God is Spirit, the Infinite Spirit, the Infinite Life back of all these physical 
manifestations we see in this changing world about us, and of which all, in- 
cluding we ourselves, is the body or outer form. . . . All is He in the sense of 
being a part of Him . . . every person, every animal, every grass-blade, every 
flower, every particle of earth, every particle of every thing, animate and in- 
animate. So that God is A//; and, if all, then each individual, you and I, 
must be a vital part of that all, since there can be nothing separate from it; 
and if a part, then the same in nature, in characteristics—the same as a 
tumbler of water taken from the ocean is, in nature, in qualities, in character- 
istics, identical with that ocean, its source. 


This view of the Divine Being is clearly pantheistic. He is 
“4//” (the author italicizes the word) and each individual and 
thing of the universe is “a vital part of that 4//.” The Life and 
the recipient of life, Creator and created, are inextricably con- 
fused. And with this destructive view of God, we are quite pre- 


pared to find associated the most inadequate conception of the 


nature and work of Jesus Christ. He is called “that royal- 
hearted elder brother,’”’ who “became our Saviour by virtue of 
pointing out to us the way.”’ The author continues :— 


In the same sense we are all the saviours one of another, or may become 


‘ go. A sudden emergency arises, and I stand faltering and weak with fear. 


My friend beside me is strong and fearless. He sees the emergency. He 
summons up all the latent powers within him, and springs forth to meet it. 
This sublime example arouses me, calls my latent powers into activity, when 
but for him I might not have known them there. I follow his example. I 
now know my powers, and know them for ever after. Thus, in this, my 
friend has become my saviour. 
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Here is the culmination of the fatal error that was noted at 
the outset. Failing to recognize the absolute necessity of regen- 
eration, an exemplary saviour, an “elder brother,” who simply 
points out the way to us, seems all-sufficient. No need, except by 
penitent, sin-stricken souls, is felt for Him Who was Emmanuel 
— God-with-us — and Whose Humanity bears the name Jesus be- 
cause He will save His people from their sins. John the Baptist 
must always come first to prepare the way of the Lord. Practi- 
cal repentance, taking out of us all conceit of possible personal 
goodness, and of ability to attain to any life of eternal value 
otherwise than by receiving it from the one Source of life, will 
lead us to crave not an “elder brother,” but a Divine Saviour, 
One Whom we can ever hear saying to us in the midst of our 
_ conflicts with the deep-seated evils of our lives, “‘Come unto Me 
all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 
It is indeed through a life of patient, faithful service, in those 
positions which the Divine Providence here assigns us, that we 
are to meet and resist our self-seeking tendencies, thus preparing 
ourselves to receive that unselfish love of serving others, which 
can only bring us ultimate happiness. But the ideal conditions 
and full fruitions of this life can be but very imperfectly realized 
in this world of training and preparation. For it is of the world 
of permanent homes which lies beyond this, that the Lord says, 
“I go to prepare a place for you.” And it is only as we con- 
sider the wonderful meaning and significance of these words, “a 
place for you,” that we can gain some adequate conception of 
the joy and beauty of a true life of service. In the meantime, 
our preparation for entering into the fulness of that joy is to be 
found in practically taking home to ourselves that definition of 
Christian charity, or love to the neighbor, given at the end of the 
little treatise, entitled “The Doctrine of Life” : — 


Christian charity, with every one, consists in doing faithfully the duties of 
his calling; for thus, if he shun evils as sins, he daily does good, and is him- 
self his own use in the common body. And so the common good is provided 
for as well as that of each individual. : 
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IN BiBLE LANDs.* 


So rapidly does research in Bible lands go on that it is difficult 
for the general reader to keep up with the progress of discovery 
unless he can obtain from time to time some general treatise 
which, for a season, summarizes the information in the possession 
of specialists. Such a book, greatly desired, is before us, and it 
comes made up in the best manner, with many carefully selected 
illustrations, a map, and full indexes. We are glad that such a 
work has issued in America. It will be highly useful and will 
stand alone for some time as representing the results of Biblical 
Research. Its map is unique, showing the whole field of such 
study and giving the most recent identifications. But for one 
omission, to be noted later, we call the book perfect. | 

The genial Professor Hilprecht, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, edits the book and furnishes a modest preface, showing 
that the credit of this publication belongs to the Sunday-school 
Times. 

Prof. J. H. McCurdy presents the first chapter on “ Oriental 
Research and the Bible.” He points out that this study relates 


especially to the Old Testament and that, however much Egypt. 


and Assyria may furnish of historical documents, the central 
interest pertains to Palestine. As to Palestine, while giving full 


credit to the work of exploration already done there, he points 


out the deficiency of the land in inscriptions and documents as 
compared with the other Biblical countries. Even “brief illumi- 
nating references ” will therefore be greatly valued. His closing 
observations are excellent : — } 


1. While prophecy shows the inner divine motive of the history of Israel 
and its environment of nations, and reveals the moral import of its events, 
the monuments are the complement of both, as they exhibit the causal rela- 
tions between them and amplify their lessons. 

2. The monuments are brought to light just at the time when we are pre- 
pared by scientific knowledge to understand them, and by the historic spirit 
to appreciate them. In any earlier age they would have been lost, destroyed, 


or wasted. 


3. It is nowin place to use the word “ illustrate ” almost exclusively instead | 


*Recent Research in Bible Lands. By Proressors McCurpy, HILPRECHT, 
SAYCE, HOMMELL, MAHAFFY, RAMSAY, Drs. BLiss and WARD. Phila- 
delphia: John D. Wattles & Co. 1896. pp. 269. Illustrated. $1.50. 
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of “confirm ” in describing the Biblical function of the monuments. The 
stadium of needed vindication of the historical accuracy of the Old Testament 
is now as good as past in our progress towards the final -_ of truth and 
knowledge. 


In the second chapter Dr. F. J. Bliss, field agent of the Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund, gives an intelligent account of his work 
in excavating Tell el-Hesy, the ancient -Lachish. He presents 
some facts as to the many mounds of Palestine, all containing 
the ruins of ancient cities. After giving a description of some 
_ of these tells, he says : — oe 

But how did they attain such a height, and how did they finally approxi- 
mate to the appearance of an ordinary hill? The answer is short: mud brick. 
Mud brick is at once the most destructible and the most indestructible of 
building materials. Mud brick is the great preserver. Mud brick requires 
no foundation but itself, so mud-brick town rises upon the foundation of 
mud-brick town until the site is finally abandoned, when the last settlement, 
being only mud brick, gradually falls to pieces, crumbles away, is washed by 
storm, is smoothed down by the plow; and hence the tell, really a pile of 
historical volumes arranged in chronological order, becomes a green hill, 
on first view an ordinary, natural feature of the landscape. 


He goes on to show that, in a stone-built city, chaos results 
- from its destruction, but a tell resulting from the ruin of mud- 
built cities is regularly stratified with their respective remains. 

We have then an account in brief of the work at Lachish, 
which is fully told in the author’s “ Mound of Many Cities.” He 
speaks of Jericho and is urgent that the exploration of the Tell 
es-Sultan be carried out. 

The omission which was alluded to occurs here. ‘ae for 
Lachish we find no account of the great work done during the 
last twenty years in Jerusalem. A chapter on this subject should 
have appeared in a book on Biblical Research. While a portion 
of this work is not “ recent” exactly, yet dates as early as 1882 
are mentioned in connection with the Babylonian and Arabian 
work, and some such date might justly have been applied to the 
work in Palestine instead of 1890. 

When we come to Babylonia we find Professor Hilprecht, 
general editor of this book, on his own ground, and he gives a 
fascinating account of the work at Nuffar, Tello (going back as 
far as 1877), Abu-Habba, and other places,. resulting in the 
gathering of more than thirty thousand tablets. Here we are 
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not only told what bears directly upon the Biblical history, but 
all that has been done is mentioned. _ 
“Research in Egypt” is treated by Professor Sayce, who is 
rather rapid in forming his conclusions, but who always writes 
entertainingly. He describes recent work in all Egyptian dis- 
tricts, especially at Dashour and E]-Amarna and in the Fayum. f 
Next we have the very important researches in Arabia of i 
- which Professor Hommell gives an account, acknowledging full | 
indebtedness to Dr. Edward Glaser who has made four expedi- 
tions in that land. Dr. Glaser may be said to have opened a | 
new field and one of very great promise. ‘The land of Ophir to. | 
which Solomon’s ships went, the territory of Sheba from which 
the wise queen came, the whole question of the Midianites, come 
up for enlightenment, and there would seem to be no lack of 
inscriptions. ‘The kings of Sheba and Seba” are giving us 4 
_ their records. In closing his account Professor Hommell makes a 
this remarkable statement : — 


It is my conviction that Arabia itself will furnish us the direct proofs that 
the modern destructive criticism of the Pentateuch is absolutely erroneous. 
The best proofs of the historical accuracy of the Old Testament traditions 
come more and more from without, from the inscriptions of the surrounding 


nations. 

In his chapter on the Hittites, Dr. W. H. Ward writes a good ~ iy 
account of what is known, not adding much to what has been ~ : 
already published, but giving a good summary of it. He does : 7 


not regard their hieroglyphs as yet deciphered. He points out = 
that, in their hieroglyphs, there are no lions or wild beasts, but q 
oxen, goats, hares, snowshoes, and mittens. Mountains also 
appear. Dr. Ward rejects the decipherment of Professor Jensen, 
~ but Professor Hilprecht adopts it. 
- Professor -Mahaffy writes in an interesting way of “ Early 
Greek Manuscripts from Egypt,” with specimens from Homer, 
Plato, and Herondas. 
The last chapter is by Professor Ramsay on “ New Light on 
the Book of Acts,” and shows Paul’s stations to have been iden- 
tified and much other knowledge gained. 
The Scriptural Index appended is valuable, but it shows that 
the work described is all around the Bible ground rather than on 
it ; for, had a full statement been made of the work in Palestine, 
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the number of texts illustrated would have been increased twenty 
fold. 

The chronological index begins at B. C. 4500, but even this 
remote date is to be preceded hereafter by dates so recently 
gained that they could not appear in this book. 

We would express the hope that this volume may be regarded 
as only the first of a series which shall. be issued from time to - 
time in order to give the results of “recent research in Bible 
lands.” 


ABBOTT’s SOCIAL PROBLEMS.* 


THIs volume contains a course of lectures, delivered at Mead- 
ville Theological School, by the pastor of Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, who is also editor of the Outlook. The subjects are all 


_ deeply interesting and important, and are treated in the lucid, 


concise, and hopeful way characteristic of Dr. Abbott. It would 


not seem possible to select more apposite subjects than, The 


Founder of Christianity, Christianity and Democracy, Chris- 
tianity and Communism, Christianity and Socialism, Christ’s 
Law of the Family, Christ’s Law of Service, Christ’s Standard 
of Values, Christ’s Law for Settlement of Personal, Interna- 
tional, and Labor Controversies, Criminals, The Social: Evil, and 
The Brotherhood of Man. 

In all these matters Dr. Abbott takes Christian pre and 
shows the strength of his position. For a busy man who has no 
time to write his lectures, one must certainly have some considera- 
tion, and yet these lectures were given to an audience of students 
and now are before the public at large. We regret therefore to 
notice many inaccuracies, as when we read on the first page that 
the Jews lived in “one of the small provinces of Palestine,” and 
that Mary lived “in this province,” which confounds Judea with 
Galilee; that the roof of the Nazareth home was “of straw,” a 


‘material not so employed, but roofs were made of branches and 


covered with rolled earth; that Jesus “criticized ’’ the methods 
of John the Baptist, certainly a misunderstanding of our Lord’s 
words ; that “the priests were largely Sadducees,” but this very 
small party of wealthy rationalists is understood to have in- 


* Christianity and Social Problems. By LYMAN ABBOTT. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, & Co. 1896. pp. 370. $1.25. 
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cluded few priests, except those of high rank; and that “ Abra- 


ham was a farmer,” but nothing is told us of his tilling the 


ground. 
These are small blemishes and do not affect the general in- 


structiveness of the book, a specimen of which we quote :— 


Sir Henry Maine has shown very clearly that democracy is not yet “ trium- 


phant democracy”; it is still an experiment. The American Revolution de- — 


termined our right to try it on this continent without fear of foreign inter- 
vention. The Civil War determined our right to try it without fear of do- 
mestic disruption. We have still to work out the problem. Whether a 
people diverse in race, religion, and industry can live happily and properously 


together, with no other law over them than the invisible law of right and 


wrong, and no other authority over them than the unarmed authority of con- 
science, is the question which America has to solve for the world. 


THE CRUSADERS.* 


THE interest which is now felt in everything relating to the 
Levant has made welcome a full account of the Crusaders’ occu- 
pancy of Palestine from 1099 to 1291 A. D. There is a certain 
resemblance between Europe at the present time contemplating 
with anxiety the Turkish Empire, and the Europe of that period 
united against the Turk. We have here, told in Colonel Conder’s 
clear way and with many details collected by him during his resi- 
dence in Palestine, full descriptions of the people on both sides of 
the contest during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and of 
their customs, dress, amusements, laws, religion, and buildings. 
The great leaders, Godfrey, Richard, Saladin, and St. Louis and 
others are carefully sketched for us, and the battles, the sieges, 
the castles, and the churches are set forth by a skilled hand. 
From the preaching of Peter the Hermit to the last defeat of 
the knights at Acre the story of this dramatic era is fully told. 
Two maps, showing the names of places as they were known to 
the crusaders, accompany the volume. : 

While the result of all the labor and struggle seemed to be 
nothing but destruction and defeat, yet it is probably true that, 
out of the chivalry so developed, some good came to manhood ; 
but it was a very dark time indeed, and the Christians of that 
day were not better than the Moslems. 

*7he Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem. By C. R. CONDER, LL. D. London: 

The Palestine Exploration Fund. 1897. pp. 400. 
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POEMS OF THE OTHER LIFE.* 


Mr. CHANDLER has gathered into these volumes an excellent 
collection of short poems from many authors on the subject of 
the Other Life. This is the third series of poems from the same 
compiler, each made on the same plan, and published in the 
same form. As explained in an introductory note, “The poems 
in the first series touch upon Love prior to Marriage; those in 


the second series are of Married life and Child life; and the third 
series comprises. poems of the Other Life.” The plan in each 


case is a poem selected for every day of the year; the first volume 


- including the months from January to June, and the second those 


from July to December. The book shows wide reading and 
much care in selection. We also note the fact that eight of the 
poems were written by Mr. Chandler himself, who also contrib- 
utes a brief preface, in which he touches on the New-Church 
doctrine of the Other Life, without calling it by that name. The 
volumes are beautifully printed and bound, and would be an or- 
nament to any parlor table or library. We do not quite see that 
the selections here made fall within the category of “ Love 
Poems,” or belong peculiarly to a ‘‘ Lover’s Year-Book of Poetry.” 
But this is a slight matter. The name was probably adopted, to 
suggest a. connection with the first two series, for which it was 
more appropriate. - 


A STorRY OF HuMAN EXCELLENCE.T 


No one tells us more about honest people and beautiful places 
than Mrs. Whitney. Her-mind seems not to conceive of really 
bad people, although she does put a little shadow here and there 
to modify the brightness; only the little schemes of evil which 


_ She fashions now and then are swept away at once by the great 


power of truth. | 
In this story, as usual, we have the hills, and the noble farm 


* The Lover’s Year-Book of Poetry. A Collection of Love Poems for every 
day in the year. The Other Life. By HORACE PARKER CHANDLER. Bos- 


ton: Roberts Brothers. 1896. 2 Vols. 


t Odd or Even. By Mrs. A.D. T. WHITNEY. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 
& Co. 1896. pp. 505. $1.25. 
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family, and the young girl who goes among the hills and turns © 


out to be the bride of the young and noble farmer. It is a good, 
interesting, and encouraging story all the way. The young girl 
is an exception in her fashionable Boston family, and so is the 
favorite of an unconventional lady who has found a plain home 
in New Hampshire for her summers. She takes France — that 
is the shortened name Frances with her—and they have a de- 
lightful time with the Heybrooks. France climbs the hills and 
‘has adventures with a storm and a broken wagon and a stray 
bull. Israel Heybrook is clearly her “destiny ’”’; and it all comes 
out right, after he delays a little from country pride, and the min- 
ister makes her a proposal first, and she thinks it all over in the 
winter home. 


Mrs. Whitney gives the ministry a large place in the book. 


Especially does she elaborate the character of Bernard Kings- 
worth, in the country parish. In his preaching and conversation 
he is made to explain much of _aewre > and very cor- 
rectly as well : — 


The minister was unusual. His sermon spoke of how “ Hebrew” meant 
“from beyond the Euphrates,” from beyond the separating river that runs 
between the country of the men that knew not God and the country of God’s 
children; of the divine idea— the Abraham — that first comes over, promised 
and seeking; of all the typical history; of the abiding in “the land”; the 
straying into Egypt; the leading back through the desert; the conquering 
and the sinning; the defeat and the going away again into captivity, yes, even 
to the very borders again of the great river, into the edges of the old idolatry. 
Of mankind the Hebrew, made for coming over from ignorance into light, 
crossing continually some new Euphrates. Of how God calls, how He chooses, 
a nation from nation, a man from men; yes, ourselves from ourselves, until 
He makes up, first in every one, and at last of all in one grand body, His new 
Jerusalem. 

When France and Israel reached the crest-curve of the great hill again on 
their way home, but not before, France spoke. “I think that was a _— 
sermon,” she said. 


And so of Jonah, in a conversation, the minister ‘said to a 
young fellow who laughed at the story : — 


I don’t think I need take the story of Jonah at the whale end. There is 


something in it which I know already. In myself, in other men, and elsewhere © 


in the Bible— which I may as well say at first I take as an inside story of 
things — I find that which shows how it concerns me and the world. I see 
men every day, I find myself, starting off on wrong tracks, turning away from 
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God’s errand, and getting storm-beaten and afraid. I find that consciousness 
waking up, full of dread, which says, “I myself am the fault of it; through 
my self-will it has gone wrong for me and for others; cast me into the sea, 
let me go! Ihave cast myself there already, but the ship must be saved.” 
And then a great darkness, mercifully prepared of the Lord, may seize upon 
the man; and for three days and nights —a time that seems complete of his 
whole life, and to be the end or upshot of it—JI, or that man, may be so 
swallowed of a mighty, terrible creature of truth, as out of the belly of it 
and of hell to cry at last unto the Lord. And then it is a little thing for the 
Lord to make it cast forth his Jonah, the soul of his child, upon the fair, dry 
land; and then the “ word of the Lord” comes unto Jonah the second time 
“ unto salvation.” 


Room does not remain to give any part of the grand sermon 
on “Jesus himself stood in the midst of them,” wherein Kings- 
worth declares that “we are not merely fleshly men and women, 
we are spirits”; but this word about the Scriptures must be 


quoted : — 


I do believe the Christian Bible is the book of: divine truth, told in the di- 
vine language of truth, which is that in the very signs of things and events. 
And until a man has searched the Christian Scriptures for what they inte- 


grally ave, I hardly think him qualified to argue as to how they came about. 


It may interest the reader to know that, in one passage, Mrs. 


Whitney speaks of “discrete degrees,” of course referring to 


Swedenborg, and saying : — 


There are discrete degrees i in all things. We love, as we think, in different 
altitudes. There is a love which would not dare, nor wish, to appropriate. 


‘Odd or Even” first appeared some years ago, but it now 
comes forth in a new edition, and is especially worthy of mention 
because it received little, if any, notice by our periodicals when 
it was first published. 


THE NELSON TEACHERS’ BIBLES.* 


So long have the Messrs. Nelson been known as the agents of 
the Oxford Bibles, and so perfect in every respect have the Ox- 
ford Bibles been, that surprise is caused by the announcement 


*7Zeachers’ Bibles. Thomas Nelson & Sons. 33 East 17th Street, New York. 
Illustrated Bible Treasury, edited by William Wright, D. D. Illustrated. 
pp. 661. Maps. 
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that they have now produced still more perfect Bibles which will 
be known as the American or Nelson series. But this has been 
done, and in two ingenious ways has the result been reached. 
In the first place, instead of the usual lists appended and sepa- 
rately containing concordance, names and subjects, we have one 
list in which several kinds of type are employed to distinguish 
its contents, and into which have been gathered the renderings of 
the revisers, some ten thousand in all. Secondly, the whole ex- 
planatory portion has been prepared by specialists, and made to 
include the most recent researches. Such names as Colonel 
Conder, Rendel Harris, Naville, Sayce, G. A. Smith, Tristram, 
and Sir Charles Wilson are found among the forty contributors, 
and each has done what he could do best. One of the rarest 
special books, for example, is Madden’s “ Jewish Coinage,” but 
here we have ten pages by Mr. Madden, with thirty coins pic- 
tured. The fifty-four illustrations of plants which accompany 
twenty pages of description, alphabetically arranged, are very 


beautiful. The maps are all that could be desired by the aver- 


age teacher. One very useful part describes the earliest forms 
of writing, of course with full illustrations. We are pleased to 
notice in the circular of Messrs. Nelson that English as well as 
American critics perceive and declare the excellence of this Bible. 
It should be added that there are several sizes and prices in- 
cluded in this series. ~ 


A Story OF THE SUPERNATURAL.* 


~ THERE are marks of great power in this story of the wicked, 


the foolish, and the good. In the beginning a woman of the | 
highest social rank in England, wife of a member of the Cabinet 


and mother of an infant boy, is found in great mental distress. 


She has sent fora friend, in whose sympathy she fully and safely _ 


trusts, to advise her in her extremity. This friend, Gilbert 


Maryon, a man of her own age and a companion from childhood, 


comes when called. He is a young Englishman of fine feelings, 
and he hears her story with profound emotion. Her husband, 
whom she married mainly from ambition, proved at once to be 


* The City of Refuge. A Novel by Stn WALTER BESANT. New York: Fred- 
_ erick A. Stokes & Co. 1896. pp. 304. Illustrated. 
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unprincipled and to have a passion for play. His own fortune 
had been already wasted. He began upon hers, which was con- 
siderable, and would have gone through it, but her duty to her 
child compelled her to refuse further payment of his gambling 
debts, and then he committed forgery and fled the country. For 
her sake and the child’s she would not let the world know why 
he went, and people were merely left to suppose that his health 
had suddenly failed, obliging him to resign his office and take a 
long voyage. When she had told him this, Gilbert advised her 
to go away for a time, and he promised to do what he could to 


~ set her free from Sir Charles. 


. The scene now suddenly changes to America. Gilbert has 
pursued Sir Charles, and finds that he has already committed 
great crimes, but has concealed himself in a “community.” Gil- 
bert seeks the community and becomes a member of it. Here 
we have the mild humor of the book. The community, which is 
supposed to be in the State of New York, is like a “ Shaker” 
settlement. Its ‘ Master,” an old man, formerly a Baptist 
preacher, is the autocrat. The members are there because of 
weariness with the world, and they have agreed to let the “ Out- 


side” alone, except as it affords a market for their farm products. 


Gilbert finds a company of dull people who toil, eat, sleep, and 
‘“‘ meditate,” which term means that they have a way of spending 
the short evening in a kind of trance, in which they desire to see 


persons of the other life. Gilbert saw among them one beautiful 
young girl who had been born in the community and was early 


left an orphan, and who was very dear to the austere old “ Mas- 
ter.” Gilbert also found Sir Charles living the double life of an 
indifferent member by day, and a gambler in the nearest town by 


night. They spoke and declared hostility, and Gilbert sought for — 


an opportunity to kill Sir Charles. 

But here comes in that aspect of the story which is of extra- 
ordinary interest. The young girl, who is called “ Cicely,” brings 
a message from her mother to Gilbert that he is not to do what 
he intends. She does not understand the message, but she is 
always obedient to her mother in heaven. Gilbert promises for 
a time to do no violence. Next day Cicely has a message that 
Sir Charles is to be granted four weeks of respite and then that 
he must die, but not by Gilbert’s hand. During these weeks 
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Gilbert, who has true reverence for woman, becomes deeply at- 
tached to the innocent Cicely and finds that, in her simple way, 
she returns the feeling; Sir Charles incurs the hatred of the 
community by his coldness and idleness; an Englishman, who 
knows them all, arrives in the neighboring town; Sir Charles’s 
deserted wife, travelling to avoid the misery of her circumstances 
in London, also comes to the town; and the community finds 
Gilbert and Cicely guilty of “single attachments,” which are 
strictly forbidden. 

At the end of the period designated by Cicely’ s deceased 
mother the community admonishes the girl and her lover, and 
they go away to the town, where she is placed in charge of Sir 
Charles’s wife; and then it appears, from papers brought by 
Cicely, that her mother was Sir Charles’s sister Alice, a woman 
of unusual spirituality who married an unworldly man and went 
with him to this community where she died. Cicely is therefore 
cared for at once by her aunt. Gilbert has a meeting with Sir 


Charles, the result of which is a decision by lot that Sir Charles 


shall die by his own hand. Knowing that he will be arrested for 
a murder if he goes back to the world, he carries out the agree- 
ment in the gambling den. 

Our last view of the party is as a are ready to return to 
England, the widow to conceal her husband’s villainy, while she 
reports his death, and the lovers to realize a noble marriage. 
And this result is said to be due to Alice who had watched over 
her daughter and her brother and the lover and the rest, and who 
now told Cicely that she would communicate with her no more. 

There is certainly a beautiful side to this story, although Sir 


Charles is one of the darkest and most desperate characters ever 


depicted, and although the absurdities of the community, which 
have not been reviewed here, are decidedly uninspiring pleas- 
antry. By distinguishing, on the one hand, the important help 


rendered by Cicely’s mother in keeping Gilbert back from crime, | 
and in guiding her daughter when she had no other adviser, from. 


the insipid and abortive mediumship of the rest of the commu- 


nity on the other, Sir Walter has gone far to free himself from 


the charge of favoring mere spiritism, and his skill in holding the 
reader’s closest attention is very manifest. No one sees the 
danger of such “meditation” more clearly than a New-Church- 
man, but he also believes and comprehends angelic guardianship. 
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BARRIE’S MoTHER.* 


It is delightful to spend a while in the innocent and affection- 
ate sphere of this book, so full of wit and pathos, and apparently 
perfectly true. A sprightly, witty, energetic companion to her 
gifted son, Mrs. Barrie — called in the title, and by friends, gener- 
ally by her maiden name — comes before us as a wise and very 
childlike woman, whose interest in her son’s advancement was 
intense, yet always expressed in ways which kept up the byplay 
of fun in which their deep affection and full understanding were 
expressed. Barrie makes the sketches go back to her childhood, 
and end with her decease. When she got six chairs in her best 
room, when he went to make his first visit from home, when he 
first sent off a little literary production, when he was engaged to 
write “leaders” while neither comprehended the term, when he 
went up to London, when he joined a club, when she subdued 
her pride in him far enough to read Robert Stevenson, when she 
must at last accept a servant, and when she died so much in her 
own way,— all is told in a manner to call forth smiles and tears 
at once. : 


When you looked into my mother’s eyes you knew, as if He had told you, 
why God sent her into the world — it was to open the minds of all who looked 
to beautiful thoughts. And that is the beginning and end of literature. 
Those eyes have guided me through life, and I pray God they may remain my 
only earthly judge to the last. They were never more my guide than when I 
helped to put her to earth, not whimpering because my mother had been taken 
away after seventy-six glorious years of life, but exulting in her even at the 


grave. 


SavELy LANDED.T 


Tuis little pamphlet of twenty pages is a laudable attempt to 
comfort those who mourn the death of friends. Its doctrinal 
teaching is good, inasmuch as it sets forth the continuation of 
life in the other world, the human conditions which prevail there, 
and the selfishness of persistent grief. We cannot, however, 


* Margaret Ogilvy. By her son, J. M. BARRIE. New Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 1897. pp. 207.; j 

t Safely Landed. Thoughts on Bereavement and the Other Life James 

Speirs. London. 1896. 
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i speak of the form in which it is written, in unmeasured terms of 
= approval. Doctrine set forth in verse does not often have much 
BS of the true poetic flavor; and such is distinctly the case in the 
present instance, especially as the metre is of a jerky, undigni- 
fied kind, much better adapted to an hilarious song than toa 
serious exposition of the subject of death. Surely no amount of 
: good feeling and honest intention can save such verses as the — 
following from the objection that they are, despite their outward 
form, the most unmitigated prose. 


| Then crucifix, symbols, and priestcraft, 

is Saints and Virgin, we asked to our aid, 

| Yet feeling our prayers but a poor raft 
To trust to,—fresh efforts we made. 


Some said ’t was presumption, this straining 
To catch sight of what is withheld; 

*T was enough it was heaven, what the gaining, 
When doubt was the state that impelled ? 


These samples will serve as well as any others which could be 
given, to show the ground of our dislike for this kind of writing. 
at We cannot doubt that the same message expressed in simple, 
i - unpretending prose would be more effective in reaching the hearts 
7: of those for whom it was intended. Yet we cannot help wish- 


| ; : ing, for a venture which was evidently so well meant and is so 
= modestly presented to the public, a success greater than we fear 
it will achieve. | 


z= 


BOOK RECEIVED. 


The Affections of Armed Powers: a Plea for a School of Little Nations. By 
JAMES JOHN GARTH WILKINSON. James Speirs. London. 1897. 


The above was received too late for notice in the present number of the 
REVIEW. | 
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